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The Life of the Right Rev. GILBERT BURNET, Bifeep of Salifbury. 
With his Head finely engraved. 


ILBERT Burnet, afterwards Bi- 

thop of Salifbury, was born at Edin- 
burgh the 18th of September, 1643. His 
father was the younger brother of a family 
very confiderable for its antiquity, as well 
as intereft, in the fhire of Aberdeen, and 
was bred to the civil law, which he ftudied 
for feven years in France ; but his excef- 
five modefty fo far deprefled his abilities, 
that, though he was univerfally efteemed 
for his judgment and knowledge in his pro- 
fellion, he never made a fhining figure at 
the bar. Under the care of this Gentleman, 
his father, Mr. Burnet received the fir ru- 
diments of his education; and made fo 
great a progre(s, under his care, that, at 
ten years of age, he was fent to the college 
of Aberdecn, being then a perfect matter of 
the Latin tongue. At this college he ac- 
quired the Greek language, and went thro” 
the ufual courfe of Ariftotelian logic and 
philofophy with uncommon applaufe. He 
was fcarce fourteen when he commenced 
matter of arts, and then applied himieif to 
the ftudy of the civil law; but, after a 
twelve-month’s clofe application to that {ci- 
ence, he changed his relolution, and turn- 
ed his thoughts wholly to the ftudy of divi- 
nity ; and accordingly he went through both 
the Old and New Teftament, with the beft 
commentators on both ; read the moft ia- 
mous controverfial writers ia divinity, par- 
ticularly Bellarmine and Chamier, in oppo- 
fition to each other. He alfo perufed fome 
of the mott received fyftems of {chool-divi- 
nity, but was foon difguited at the fubtlety 
and jargon of thofe writers. During his 
hours of amufement, he ran through many 
volumes of hiftory ; and his daily applica- 
tion to thefe ftudies feldom fell fhort of four- 
teen hours in a day. 

At eighteen years of age he was put 
upon his trial as a probationer, or expectant 
preacher; that is, one who, having paffed 
examination, is at jiberty to preach where- 
ever he is defired, but has no particular 
church to which he is attendant. This is 
the firft ftep, in Scotland, towards admif- 
fion into orders, and was praétifed both un- 
cer the Prefbyterian and Epifcopal govern- 
ment. ‘The probationers are firft appoint- 
ed to preach pratticaily on a text alligne 
them; next criticaily upon another 
fenfe of which is controverted ; an 








practical inferences from it. After this the 
examiners allot to each a head of clivinity, 
en which they are to make a Latin oration, 


Numa, CXX, Vou. XVII. 





and give out thefes upon it, which they un- 
dertake to defend in public. “hen an He- 
brew Pfalm, and a pertion of the Creek 
Teftament, are given them to render into 
Englifh, extempore. Latt of all, they are 
put to the quettionary trial, in which every 
minifter of the diitriét is at liberty to put 
fuch queftions to the perfon, under exami- 
nation, as occur to him, either out of the 
Scriptures, or Body of Divinity. But, be- 
fore any one can be admitted to this, he 
mutt produce a teftimonial of his good life 
from the minifter of the parith where he lives ; 
and if, during his trial, which lafts three 
months, any fcandal can be proved upon 
him, he is fet afide as unfit for the church. 

At the fame ttme that he was put upon 
his trial as a probationer, he was offered the 
prefentation to a very good benefice by his 
coulin- german Alexander Burnet; but, 
thinking himfelf too young for fo fo- 
lemn 2n undertaking, he modeftly decli- 
ned the offer. His education, thus hap- 
pily begun, was finifhed by the conver- 
{ation and advice of the moft eminent Scotch 
divines ; among which was Mr. Nairn, mi- 
nifter of the abbey church of Edinburgh, an 
admired preacher of that country, remarka- 
ble for accuracy of ftile, as well as ftrength 
of reafoning, and fublimity of thought. 
This Gentleman led Mr. Burnet into anew 
courfe of reading, by recommending to 
his perufal Smith’s Select Difcouries, Dr. 
Moore’s works, and the writings of Plato 
and his followers; but efpecially Hooker’s 
Ecclefiafical Polity. Another of his inti- 
mates was bifhop Leighton, one of thofe 
who had been confecrated at Weitmmiiter in 
1662 ; by whote advice he became conver- 
fant with all the primitive writers, going 
through the Apologies, and other treatifes 
of the fathers of the three firft centuries, and 
Binnius’s Collestion of Councils, down to 
the council of Nice. A third eminent di- 
Vine, with whom Mr. Burnet contragted an 
intimacy, was Mr. Charteris, a man of 
great learning, not only in his own profei- 
fion, but wlio in hiftory, geography, and 
the mathematical {ciences. 

In the year 1663, about two years after 
his father’s death. Mr. Burnet came into 
England, where he firit vilited the two Unie 
verfities. At Cambridge he had an oppor- 
tunity of fecing and converiing with men of 
the greatett abilities, particularly with Dr. 
Cudworth, Dr. Pearfon, Dr. Burnet, au- 


thor of the Sacred Theory, and Dr. Henry 
Moore, one of whole Sayings, relating to 
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rites and ceremonies, made a great impre!- 
fion on him, which was this: * None of 
our ceremonies are bad enough to make 
men bad, and,~I am fure, none of them 
ood enough to make them good.” At Ox- 
Ford our author was much careffed, on ac- 
count of hig ready knowlege of the councils 
and fathers, efpecially by Dr. Fell and Dr. 
Pocock, that ornament of oriental learning. 
He was much improved there, in his ma- 
thematics and natural philofophy, by the in- 
ftructions of Dr. Wallis, who likewile gave 
him a letterof recommendation to the learn- 
ed Mr. Boyle at London. Upon his arri- 
val there, he was introduced to all the moft 
noted divines , as Tillotfon, Stillingficet, 
Patrick, Lloyd, Whitchcot, and Wilkins ; 
and, among cthers of the laity, to Sir Ro- 
bert Murr ay . 

After a fhort ftay of about fix months it 
England, he returned to Scotland, whcre 
he declined accepting the living of Saitoun, 
offered him by Sir Robert F letcher of tha 
place, refolving to travel into foreign parts. 
And accordingly , in 1664, our author went 
over into Holla and, where, by the help of a 
fearned Rabbi, he perfected himfelf in the 
Hebrew language: He likewife became ac- 
quainted w ith the le: ading men of the diffe- 
rent perfuafions tolerated i in that country, 
as the Arminians, the Lutherans, the Uni- 
tarians, the Brownifts, the Anabaptifts, and 
the papifts ; among cach of whom, he ufed 
frequently to declare, he had met with men 
of fuch real piety and virtue, that he became 
fixed in a ftrong principle of univerfal chari- 
ty, and an invincible abhorrence of all fe- 
verities on account of religious diffenfions. 
From the Netherlands he went into France, 
and made fome ftay at Paris, where he fre- 
quently converfed with two famous minifters 
of Charenton, namely, Daillé and Morus ; 
the former renowned for his learning and 
judgment, the other for his bright parts and 
eloquence. His ftay at Paris was alfo ren- 
dered the more agreeable by the great free- 
dom and kindnefs with which he was treat- 
ed by the Lord Hollis, then Ambaflador at 
the court of France. Towards the end of 
the year he returne ed into Scotland, taking 
London in his wz ay, where he was introdu- 
ced, by the Prefident Sir Robert Murray, 
to be a member of the Royal Society. 

In 1665, Mr. Burnct was ordained a 
prieft by the Bifhop of Edinburgh, and pre- 
fented, by Sir Robert Fletcher, to the living 
of Saltoun, which had been kept vacant 
during his abfence. He foon gained the af- 
fections of his whole parith, not excepting 
the Prefoyterians, though he was the only 
clergyman in Scot land t that made ufe of the 
prayers in the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
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land. Atthis parith he continued five years, 
during which time he preached twice ¢ every 
Sunday, and once more on one of the weck- 
days ; he catechifed three times a weck, to as 
to examine every parifhioner, old or young, 
three times in the compais of a year; he 
went about the parifh, from houfe to houle, 
inftruéting, reproving, and comforting them, 
as occafion required ; the fick he vifited twice 
a day ; he adminiftered the facrament four 
times a year, and perfonally initruéted all 
fuch as gave notice of their intention to re- 
ceive it. All that remained above his own 
neceflary fubfiftence (in which he was very 
frugal) he gave away in charity. A parii- 
cular inftance of his generofity that way, a 
perfon who then lived with him, and was 
afterwards in his fervice at Salifbury, ufed 
frequently to relate, which was this: One 
of his parifhioners had been in execution 


for debt, and app! lied for fome finall relief 





to our author, w! red of him how 
much would ai ain Y *t him up in his trade ; 
the man named the fum, and he as readily 





called his fervant to pay ithim: ¢ Sir, faid 
he, it is all we have in the houfe.” ¢ Weil, 


well, faid Mr. Burnet, pay 
man; you do not know the p 
is in making a man glad. 

In the fame year he drew up ‘ A Mem O- 
rial of the Abufes of the Scotch Bith ps.’ 
The hiftory of this affair we fhall giv ein 
Mr. Burnet's own words; ‘TI obferved, fays 
he, the deportment of our Bifhops wat, m 
all points, fo different from w be at became 
their funStion, that I had a more than or- 
dinary zeal kindled within me upon it. 
They were not only furious againit all that 
ftood out againit them, but were very re- 
milfs in all parts o f their function: Some 
did not live within their diocefes ; and thofe 
who did, feemed to take no care of them: 
They thewed no zeal againtt vice ; the moft 
eminently wicked in the country were their 
particular confidents 7 ‘They took no pains to 
keep their clergy ftridl ly te: ules, and to their 
duty. On the contrary, there was a levity, 
and a carnal way of living, about them, 
that very much fcandalifed me.—U Spon all 
this, { took up a reiolution of d awing up 
© A Memorial of the Grievances we lay 
under, by the ill Condu&t of cur Bifhops.’ 
T reiolved, that no other perfon, befides my- 
felf, fhould have a fhare in any trouble it 
might bring on me ; fo I communicated it 
to none. bp made it not oy in all parts 
of it, io we ted as it otherwife might 
have been ; “and I was then but three and 
twenty. I laid my fo und: ition in the con- 
ftitution of the pt imitive church, and fhewe 
ed how they had departed from it, by neg, 
lecting their dioceivs, meddling fo much m 
fecular 
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fecular affairs, raifing their families out of 
the revenues of the church, and, above all, 

by their violent profecuting of thofe who 
difered fromthem. Of this I wrote out fome 
copies, and figned them, and fent them to 
all the Bifhops ‘of my acquaintance. Sharp, 
Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, was much 
alarmed at it, and fancied I was fet on to 
it by fome of the Lord Lauderdale’s friends. 
I was called before the Bifhops, and treated 
with great feverity. Sharp called it a libel. 
I faid, I had {ct my name to it, fo it 
could not be a libel. He charged me with 
the prefumption of offering to teach my {u- 
periors. I faid, fuch things had been not 
only done, but pln 1, in all ages. He 
charged me for refleting on the King’s 
putting them on his counfels. I faid, I 

found no fault with the King for calling 

them to his counfe ‘ls, but. with them for go- 

ing out of that whic h was their proper pro- 

vince, and for giving ill countel. Then 

he charged me for reflecting on fome feve- 

rities, which, he faid, was a reproach ing 

public coerts, and a cenfuring of the Jaws. 

I faid, laws might be made in terrorem, not 

always to be executed; but I only com- 

plained of clergymen’s preffing the rigorous 

execution of them, and going often beyond 

what the law dictated. He broke out into 

great vehemence, and propofed to the Bi- 

fhops, that I fhould be fummarily deprived 

and excommunicated ; but none of them 

would agree to that. By this management 

of his, the thing grew public. What I had 

ventured on was varioutly cenfured ; but the 

greater part approved of it. Lord Lauder- 

dale, and all his friends, were’ delighted 

with it. Great pains were taken to make 

me afk pardon, but to no purpofe ; fo Sharp 

let the thing fall.” 

About the year 1668, the government 
of Scotland being i in the hands of moderate 
men, of whom the principal was Sir Robert 
Murray, Mr. Burnet was frequently fent 
for, and confulted by them; and it was 
through his advice, that fome of the more 
moderate Prefbyterians were put into the 
vacant churches 5 a ftep which he himf{elf 
afterwards condemned as indifcrect. 

The next year our author was made Pro- 
feffor of divi nity at Glafzow. His promo- 
tion was owing to ac afval acquaintance 
with the Regent of that Univerfity at Ha- 

} of the Dutchefs of Hamil- 



















milton, the fe 
ten, who had invited Mr. Burnet thither. 
He was at firf in _ nce what refolution 
to take; his friends earne‘ily perfuaded him 
to accept the oifer, a his parifhioners at 
Sa’toun, for whont se had a moft tender 
tega d, being no leis anxious to retain him. 


At fleng th, the auihority of Archbifhop 








Leighton prevailed, and he accepted the 
divinity- chair. As his principal care, in 
this new ftation, was to form juft and true 
notions in the ftudents of divinity, ke laid 
down a plan for that purpole. On Mon lays 
he mat le each of the fudents, i in their turn, 
slain a head of divinity in Latin, and pro- 
pofk fuch thefes from it, as he was to defend 
gainit the reft of the {cholars ; and this ex- 
ercile concluded with our Profeflor’s deci- 
fion of the point in a Latin oration. On 
Tucfdays he gave them a preleéction in the 
fame langui ige, wherein he propofed, in 
the courfe of eight years, to have gone 
through a complete fyftem of di ivi nity. On 
Wedn nefdays he read them a lecture, for a- 
bove an hour, by way of a critical commen- 
tary on St. Matthew's golpel ; which he fi- 
nifhed before he quitted thech ur. On Thorfe 
days the exercile was alternate; one Thuri- 
day he export unded a Hebrew Pfalm, com- 
paring it with the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
and the Englifh veition; and the next 
Thurfday he explained fome portion of the 
ritual and conflitution of the primitive 
church, making the apoftolical canons his 
text, and reducing every a:ticle of practice 
under the head of one or other of thofe ca- 
nons. On Fridays he made one of his 
{cholars, in courle, preach a fhort fermon 
upon fome t: ext he affigned ; and, when it 
was ended, he obferved upon any thing 
that was defe tive or amifs in the handling 
of the fubje&t. This was the labour of the 
mornings ; in the evenings, after prayer, 
he every day read fome portion of fcripture, 
on which he made a fhort difcourfe ; and, 
when that was over, he examined into the 
progreis of their feveral ftudies. All this 
he performed during the whole time the 
{chools were open ; and, in order to acquit 
himlelf with cretit, he was obliged to fludy 
hard from four till ten in the morning; the 
reft of the day being of neceflity a 
either to the care of his pupils, or to he 
ng the complaints of the clergy. In this ; 
ftation he continued four ye - and a halt, 
expofed, through his principles ; of modera- 
tion, to the ill-will both of the Epilcop al 
and Prefbyterian partic ss During his pro- 
fi fforfhip, | he publifhed his ‘ Mode {tand free 
Converfation between a Conformift and a 
Nonconformitt.’ 

About the {ame time he was intrufted, 
by the DutchefS of Ha:nlton, with the pe- 
rufu of, and pu iB ig order, all the pa- 
pers relaiing to her father’s and uncle's mie 
nifiry 3 which put him upon compili ing 
© Memoirs of the Dukes of Ham ilton,’ and 
occafioned his being invited to, Loodon, to 
rece ive further in 
tranfactions of thofe times, from the Earl of 
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Lauderdale; between whom he managed 
and concluded a reconciliation. During 
his ftay in London, he was offered a Scotch 
bifhopric, which he refufed. 

Soon after his return to Glafsow, he 
married the Lady Margaret Kennedy, 
daughter of the Earl of Caffiles. She was 
a Lady of diflinguifhed piety and know- 
ledge ; her own fentiments, indeed, incli- 
ned ftrongly towards the Prefbyterians, with 
whom fhe was in high credit and efteem; 
fhe was, however, far from entering into 
the rigid and narrow zeal of fome of their 
Leaders. As there was fome difparity in 
their ages, that it might remain paft dif- 
pute that this marriage was owing to incli- 
nation, not to avarice or ambition, the day 
before their marriage, our author delivered 
the Lady a deed, whereby he renounced all 
pretenfions to her fortune, which was very 
confiderable, and mutt otherwife have fallen 
into his hands, fhe herfelf having no inten- 
tion to fecure it. 

In 1672, he publifhed his ¢ Vindication 
of the Authority, Conttitution, and Laws 
of the Church and State of Scotland.’ It 
is a defence of the royal prerogatives of the 
crown of Scotland, and the eftablifhment of 
Epiicopacy in that kingdom, againft the 
principles of Buchanan and his followers. 
This piece was thought, at that junfure, 
fuch a public fervice, that he was again 
courted to accept of a bifhopric, with a pro- 
mife of the next vacant archhbifhopric; but 
he perfifted in his refufal of that dignity. 

In 1673, he took another journey to 
London, where, at the exprefs nomination 
of the King, after hearing him preach, he 
was fworn one of his Majefty’s Chaplains 
in ordinary. He became, likewife, in high 
favour with his Majefty and the Duke of 
York. At his return to Edinburgh, find- 
ing the difputes between the Dukes of Ha- 
milton and Lauderdale revived, he retired 
to his ftation at Glafzow ; but was obliged, 
the next year, to return to court, to juitify 
himteif againft the accufation of Duke Lau- 
certale, who had reprefented him as the 
cauf: and inftroment of all the oppofition 
the meafures of the court had met with in 
the Scotch Pari:ament. Thus he loft the 
favour of the court; and, to avoid putting 
himtclf into the hands of his enemies, he 
refigned the Profefor’s chair at Glafgow, 
and refolved to {Lttle in London, being now 
about thirty years of are. Soon after, the 
living of St. Giles’s Cripplegate becoming 
vacant, the Mean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
in whole gift it was, exprefled fome incli- 
nation of beftowing it upon Dr. Fowier, 
afterwards Bifhop of Gloucefter ; but, being 
made acquainted with the circumstances of 


our author, and the hardfhips he had under. 
gone, they fent him an offer of the benefice : 
He thanked them for the favour, bur faid, 
that, as he had been informed of their inten- 
tion of conferring it upon fo worthy a divine, 
he did not think himéelf at liberty to take it. 

However, in the year 1675, our author, 
at the recommendation of Lord Hollis, not- 
withftanding the interpofition of the court 
againft him, was appointed Preacher at the 
Rolls chapel, by S:r Havbottle Grimftone, 
Matter of the Rolls. The fame year, he 
was examined before the Houfe of Com- 
mons, in relation to Duke Lauderdale, 
whofe condu& the Parliament was then in- 
quiring into. Soon after this, he was cho- 
fen Le&turer of St. Clement’s, and became 
a very popular preacher. : 

In 1676, he publithed his ¢ Memoirs of 
the Dukes of Hamilton;’ and, the fame 
year, * An Account of a Conference be- 
tween himfelf, Dr. Stillingfcet, and Cole- 
man.’ And, onthe apprehentions of po- 
pery being introduced into England, our 
author undertook to write § The Hiftory of 
the Reformation of the Church cf England ;* 
which he executed with great fuccefs and 
univerfal applaufe. And, in 1689, he pub- 
lithed ¢ An Account of the Life and Death 
of the Earl of Rochefter,’ with whom he 
became accidentaily acquainted. 

During the affair of the popith plot, Dr. 
Burnet was often fent for by King Charles, 
and confulted upon the ftate of the nation ; 
and, about the fame time, refufed the vacant 
bithopric of Chichefter, which his Majefty 
offered him, provided he would intirely 
come into his intereft. But, though his 
free accefs to this Monarch did not procure 
him preferment, it gave him an opportunity 
of fending his Majeity a moft remarkable 
letter, in which, with great freedom, he re- 
prehends the vices and errors both of his 
private life and his government. ‘The un- 
prejudiced part he acted during the time the 
nation was inflamed with the difcovery of 
the popifh plot; his candid endeavours to 
fave the lives of Stanley and the Earl of 
Stafford, both zealous papifts; his tempe- 
rate conduét with regard to the exclufion of 
the Duke of York ; and the {cheme of a 
Prince Regent, propofed by him in lieu of 
that exclufion ; are well known, and fully 
related in his ¢ Hiftory of his own Time.’ 

In 1682, when the Adminittration was 
wholly changed, in favour of the Duke of 
York, he continued fteady in his adherence 
to his friends, and chofe to {acrifice all his 
views at court, particularly a promiie of 
the mafterfhip of the Temple, rather than 
break off his correfpondences with them. 
This year, our author publifhed his ‘ _ 
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ef Sir Matthew Hale,’ and his ‘ Hiftory of 
the Rights of Princes in difpofing of Eccle- 
fiaftical Benefices and Church-lands ;’ which 
being attacked by an anonymous writer, 
Dr. Burnet publifhed, the fame year, ‘ An 
Anfwer to the Animadverfions on the Hil- 
tory of the Rights of Princes.” 

As he was, about this time, much re- 
forted to by perfons of all ranks and parties, 
in order for a pretence to avoid the return- 
ing fo many vifits, he built a laboratory, 
and, for above a year, amufed himfelf with 
chemical experiments. Upon the execution 
of Lord Ruifel, with whom he was famili- 
arly acquainted, he was examined before 
the Houfe of Commons, in relation to that 
Lord’s {peech upon the fcaffold, in the wri- 
ting of which he was fufpected to have had 
ahand. Notlong after, he refufed an offer 
of a living of three hundred pounds a-year, 
in the gift of the Earl of Halifax, who 
would have prefented him, on condition of 
his refiding ttill in London. 

In the year 1683, he went over to Paris, 
where he was well received by the court, 
and became acquainted with the moft emia 
nent perfons, both popifh and proteftant. 
The fame year, appeared his ¢ ‘Tranflation 
and Examination of a Letter, writ by the 
laft General Affembly of the Clergy of 
France, to the Proteftants, inviting them to 
return to his Communion,’ &c. Alifo, his 
¢ Tranflation of Sir Thomas Moore’s U- 
topia, with a Preface concerning the Nature 
of Tranflations.” The year following, the 
refentment againft our author was fo great, 
that he was difcharged from his leéture at 
St. Clement's, by virtue of the King’s man- 
date to Dr. Hafcard, reétor of that parith ; 
and, in December the fame year, by an 
order from the Lord-keeper North to Sir 
Harbottle Grimftone, he was forbid preach- 
ing any more at the Rolls chapel. 

Upon the death of King Charles, and 
acceflion of King James, having obtained 
leave to go out of the kingdom, he went firtt 
to Paris ; where he lived in great retirement, 
to avoid being involved in the con{piracies 
then forming in favour of the Duke of 
Monmouth. But, having contraéted an 
acquaintance with Brigadier Stouppa, a 
Proteftant Officer in the French fervice, he 
was prevailed upon to take a journey with 
him into Italy, and met with an agreeable 
reception at Rome and Geneva. After a 
tour throuch the fouthern parts of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and many places of 
Germany, of which he has given an ac- 
count, with refle&tions on their feveral go- 
verninents, &c. in his ¢ Travels,’ publith- 
ed in 16873 he came to Utrecht, and in- 
tended to have fettled in tome quiet retreat 
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within the Seven Provinces ; but, being in- 
vited to the Hague by the Prince and Prin- 
cefs of Orange, he repaired thither, and 
had a great fhare in the counfels then carry- 
ing on, in relation to the affairs of Eng 
land. 

In 1687, our author publifhed ‘A Tranf- 
lation of Laétantius concerning the Death 
of his Perfecutors.”. This met with a kind 
reception both abroad and in England ; but, 
the great favour fhewn him at the Hague 
difgufting the Englifh court, King James 
wrote two fevere letters againft him to the 
Princefs of Orange, and infifted, by his 
Ambaifador, on his being forbid the court ; 
which, at the King’s importunity, was 
done, though he continued to be employed 
and trufted as before. 

Soon after, a profecution for high treafon 
was fet on foot againft him both in Scot- 
Jand and England; of which the Bifhop 
himfelf has given us the following particular 
account: * After I had ftaid, fays he, a 
year in Holland, I heard, from many hands, 
that the King feemed to forget his own 
greatnefs, when he {poke of me, which he 
took occafion to do very often. I had pub- 
lifhed fome account of the tour I had made, 
in feveral letters; in which my chief defign 
was to expofe both popery and tyranny. 
The book was well received, and was much 
read ; and it raifed the King’s difpleafure 
very high. My continuing at the Hague 
made him conclude, that 1 was managing 
defigns againft him; and fome papers, in 
fingle fheets, came out, reflecting on the 
proceedings of England, which feemed to 
have a confiderable effeét on thofe who read 
them. Thefe were printed in Holland ; 
and many copies of them were {ent inte all 
parts of England. All which inflamed the 
King the more againft me; for he believed 
they were writ by me, as indeed moft of 
them were. But that, which gave the crifis 
to the King’s anger, was, that he heard I 
was to be married to a confiderable fortune 
at the Hague. So a projeét was formed to 
break this, by charging me with high trea- 
fon, for correfponding with Lord Argyle, 
and for converting with fome that were out- 
lawed for high treaion. The King ordered 
a letter to be writ, in his name, to his Ad- 
vocate in Scotland, to profecute me for 
fome probable thing or other; which was 
intended only to make a noife, not doubt- 
ing but this wou!d break the intended mar- 
riage. A fhip coming from Scotland, the 
day in which this profecution was ordered, 
and having a quick paffage, brought me 
the firit news of it, long before it was fent 
to D’Albeville. So TI petitioned the States, 
who were then fitting, to be naturalifed, in 
erder 
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order to my intended marriage. And this 
paffed in courfe, without the leaft difficulty ; 
which, perhaps, might have been made, if 
this profecution, now begun in Scotland, 
had been known. Now I was legally un- 
der the protection of the States of Holland ; 

yet I writ a full juftification of myfelf, as 
to all particulars laid to my charge, in fome 
letters that I fent to the Earl of Middleton. 
But in one of thefe I faid, that, being now 
naturalifed in Holland, my allegiance was, 
during my ftay in thefe parts, transferred 
from his Majelty to the States. I alfo faid, 

in another letter, that if, upon my non-ap- 
pearance, a fentence fhould pafs againft me, 
I might be, perhaps, forced to juttify my- 
felf, and to give an account of the fhare that 
I had in aftairs thefe twenty years paft; 1 

which I might be led to mention fome 
things, which I was afraid would difpleafe 
the King; and therefore I fhould be forry, 
if I were driven to it. Now the court 
thought they had fomewhat againit me ; for 
they knew they had nothing before. So 
the firlt citation was !et fall, and a new one 
was ordered on thefe two accounts : It was 
pretended to be high treafon to fay, my 
allesiance was now transferred. And it 
was fet forth as an high indignity to the 
King, to threaten him with writing a hifto- 
ry of the tranfactions paft thefe latt twenty 
years. The firft of thefe ftruck at a great 
point, which was 2 part of the law a - 
tions. Every man that was naturalifed 
took an oath of allegiance to the Prince or 
State that naturalifd him; and fince no 
man can ferve two matters, or be under a 
double alleciance, at leaft, during the ftay 
in the country where one is naturalifed. 
This matter was kept up againft me for 
fome time, the court delaying proceeding to 
fentence for feveral months. At length a 
fentence of outlawry was given, and, upon 
that, Albeville faid, that if the States would 
not deliver me up, he would find {uch in- 
ftruments as fhould feize on me, and carry 
me away forcibly. The methods hé named 
of doing this were very ridiculous, and he 
fpoke of it to fo many perfons, that I be- 
lieve his defign was rather to frighten me, 
than that he could think to effect them. 
Many overtures were made to fome of my 
friends in London, not only to let this pro- 
fecution fall, but to promote me, if I would 
make myfelf capable of it. I entertained 
none of thefe. I had many ttories brought 
me of the difcourfes among fome of the bru- 
tal Irifh, then in the Dutch fervice. But, 
I thank God, I was not moved with them ; 
I refoived to go on, and to do my duty, and 
to do what fervice I could to the public, 
and to my country, and refigned myfelf up 


entirely to that Providence, that had watch- 
ed over me at that time with an indulgent 
care, and had made all the defigns of mine 
enemies again{ft me turn to my great advan- 
tage.’ 

‘Soon after Albeville prefented a memo- 
ria] to the States, complaining of Dr. Bur- 
net’s conduét, and infifted upon his being 
banifhed the provinces. The States, how- 
ever, refuled to comply ; upon which jde- 
figns were laid for feizing his perfon, and 
even deftroying him, if he could be taken ; 
but all thefe defigns proved abortive. 

About this time Dr. Burnet married Mrs. 
Mary Scott, a Dutch Lady of large for- 
tune, and noble extraction 3 with the ad- 

vantages of birth and fortune, fhe had thofe 
of a fine perfon ; was well ikilled in mufic, 
drawing, and painting, and {poke Dutch, 
Englith, and French equally well. Her 
knowledge in matters of divinity was fuch, 
as might rather be expected from a fludent, 
than from a Lady. -She had a fine under- 
ftanding, and {weetnefs of temper, and ex- 
celled in all the qualifications of a dutiful 
wife, a prudent miftrefs of a family, and 
a tender mother of children. 

Dr. Burnet had a very important fhare in 
the whole conduét of the revolution, which 
happened in 1688; the project of which he 
gave early notice of to the court of Hano- 
ver, intimating, that the fuccefs of this en- 
terprife muft naturally end in an entail of 
the Britifh crown upon that illuftrious houfe. 
He wrote alfo feveral pamphlets 1 in fupport 
of the Prince of Orange’s defigns; and, 
when that Prince undersea the expedition 
to England, our author accompanied him as 
his Chaplain, notwithitanding the particu- 
lar civcumftances of danger, to which he was 

thereby expofed. 

At Exeter, after the Prince’s landing, he 
drew up the affociation for purfuing the 
ends of his Highnefs’s declaration. During 
thefe tranfations, Dr. Crew, Bithop of 
Durham, who had rendered himfelf ob- 
noxious, by the part he had aéted in the 
High Commiffion court, having propofed to 
the Prince of Orange, to refign his Bifhop- 
ric in favour of Dr. Burnet, on condition 
of an allowance of 10001. per ann. out of 
the revenue ; our author refufed to accept 
it on thofe terms. But King William had 
not been _— days on the “throne, before 
Dr. Burnet found himfelf recompenfed for 
this felf-denial, being advanced * the fee 
of Salifbury, in the room of Dr. Seth Ward, 
deceated ; and was confecrated March 31, 
1689. 

Our Prelate had fcarce taken his feat in 
the Houfe of Pcers, whea he diftinguifhed 
himfelf, by declaring for moderate meafures, 
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with regard to ” clergy, who fcrupled to 
take the oaths, and for a toleration of the 
proteftant diflenters 5 fron the church of Eng- 
land ; and, when the bill for declaring the 
rights and privileges of the fubjeét, and fet- 
ling the fucceflion of the crown, was brought 
into Parliament, b e was the per‘on appoixt- 
ed by King W sifiem to propose naming the 
Dutchefs (2 afterwards a of Brunf- 
wick, next in fucceffion after the Princefs of 
Denmark, and, her iffue ; and when this 
fucceffion aft erwards took pl: ice, he had the 
honour of being Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, to whom the bill was referred. This 
made him confidered by the Houfe of Ha- 
nover, as one firmly attached to their in- 
terefts, and, engaged hiin in an epiftolary 
corr ‘efpondence with the Princefs Sophia, 
which lafted till her death. The fame year 
— Burnet addrefled a paftoral letter to 
he clergy of his diocele, concerning the 
ponte of allegiance and ! fupremacy to King 
William and Queen Mary ; in which ha- 
ving grounded their Majefties title to the 
crown upon the right of conqueft, fome 
members of both Houfes took fuch offence 
thereat, that they procured an order for 
burning the book by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. 

After the feffion of Parliament was over, 
the Bifhop went down to his diocefe, where, 
by his pious, prudent, and vigilant dif- 
charge of the epifcopal functions, he gained 
an univerfal love and efteem. Every fum- 
mer he made a tour for three weeks or two 
months, through fome diftrict of his dio- 
cele, daily preaching and confirming from 
church to ‘church, {o as, in the compals of 
three years (befides his triennial vifitation) 
to go th rough all the princi} yal livings of 
his “bifhopric. In thefe circuits he enter- 
tained all the clergy, that attended upon 
him, at his own expence, and held confe- 
rences with them upon the chief heads of 
divinity. During his refidence at Salifbury, 
he conftantly prez ached a Thurfday’s lecture, 
founded at St. Thomas’s church; he like- 
wife preached and con 











firmed every Sunday 
morning in fome church of that city, or of 
the nei ichboutho od round about it ; and in 
the evening he had ale > in his own cha- 
pel, wherein he explained fome portion of 
{eript ture. Every week, during the feafon 
of Lent, he'catechifed the youth iol the two 
great fchools in the cathedral church, and 
inftrugted them in order ‘for confirm: 
He endeavoured, as much as in him 
reform the abufes of the Bilhop’s coniift 
court ; and aridtly attended to that pa ut of 
the epifcopal office, the examination of can- 
didates for holy eal ; he examined them 
himiclf, as to the proofs of the Chriitian 
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£ 101 > the au ithority of thi ic {crip tures, and 
the nature of the goipel-covenant; a id, a 
day or two before ordination, he fubmitted 
ail thoie, whom he had accepted, to the ex- 
amination of the Dean and Prebendaries. 
As the qualification of clergymen for the 
paftoral care was always uppermoft in his 
thoughts, he infituted at Salifbury a little 
nurlery of ftudents in divinity, being ten ia 
number, to each of whom he allowed a fa- 
lary of thirty pou mds a year. Once every 
day he examined their progrefs in learning, 
and gave them a lecture on fome fpecula- 
tive or praétical point of divinity, or fome 
part of the pattoral function ; but, this foun- 
dation being exclaimed at, as a defigned 
affront upon the method of education at the 
Univerfities, he was prevailed upon, after 
fome years, to lay it wholly afide. He was 
a warm and conftant enemy to pluralities, 
where non-refidence was the con/equence of 
them, and, in fome cafes, hazarded a fufpen- 
fion, rather than give inititution. In the 
point of refidence, he was fo ftriét, that he 
immediately difmifled his own chaplains, 
upon their preferment to a cure of foul 





le exe — ihe cP rinciple of toleration, w! 
was de eeply ted in him, in favour of a 


nonjuriug meeting-houte at Salifbury, which 
he obtained the royal permiflion to connive 
at; and this {pirit of moderation brou; ght 
over feveral diftenti ting families in his diocede 
to the communion of the church. 

In 1692, he publithed a treatife, intitled, 
¢ The paftoral Care,” in which the duties 
of the clergy are laid down with great itrit- 
nels, 








and inforced with no leis zeal and 
warmth. And, the nextyear, § Four Dif- 
courfes to the Clergy of his Diocefe.”. In 
1694, our author preached the funer al fer- 
mon of Archbithop Ti illotfon, with whom 
he had long kept up an intimate acquain- 
tance and fiiendfhip, and whofe memory 
he vindicated again{t the virulent attacks 
inade upon it. 
The death of Queen Mary, which hap. 
pened the year following, drew from our 
author's pen that * Efizy on her chara 
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which her uncommon talents, and fhining 
quaities, meritca at the hands of a perion, 
Who enjoy hich a degree cf her favour 
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cal commiifion, aj i by the =p to 
recommend to all | \-hoprics deaneries, and 
other vacant benefices in his Majeity’s gift. 

In 169, the Bithop loft his wife by the 
} the co ymnfidera ation n or the fen- 
der age of his children, and his new avoca- 
ions, foon induced him to fupply 
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by a marriage with Mrs. Berkley, a Lady, 
in every respect, of moft exemplary life and 
converfation. ‘The fame year he was ap- 
pointed Preceptor to his Highnefs the Duke 
of Glouceiter, and employed great care in 
the education of that Prince. 

In 1699, our author publifhed his ¢ Ex- 
pofition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. And, in 1704, the 
fcheme for the augmentation of poor livings, 
firit projected by our Prelate, took place, 
and pafied into an act of Parliament. Per- 
haps the reader may be pleafed to find here 
a particular account of this affair, as given 
by the Bifhop himtelf. 

On the 6th of February, 1704, Queen 
Anne fent a meflage to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, fignifying her purpofe to apply that 
branch of the revenue, which was raifed out 
of the firft fruits and tenths, paid by the 
clergy, to the increafe of all the {mall bene- 
fices in the nation. ‘This branch was an 
impolition, begun by the Popes, in the 
times of the holy wars, and raifed as a fund 
to fupport thofe expeditions. But, when 
taxes are once raifed, by fuch an arbitrary 
power as the Popes then aflumed, and at- 
ter there has been a fubmiffion, and pay- 
ments have been fettled into a cuftom, they 
are generally continued, even after the pre- 
tence, upon which they were at firlt raifed, 
fubfifts no more. So this became a ftand- 
ing branch of the papal revenue, till Henry 
the Eighth feemed refolved to take it away. 
It was firft abolifhed for a year, probably 
to draw in the clergy to confent the more 
willingly to a change that delivered them 
from fuch heavy impofitions. But, in the 
fucceeding feffion of Parliament, this revenue 
was again fettled as part of the income of the 
crown for ever. The whole amounted to 
between 16 and 17 thoufand pounds a year. 
This was not brought into the Treafury, 
like the other branches of the revenue, but 
the Bifhops, who had been the Pope’s col- 
leStors, were now the King’s; fo perfons 
in favour obtained affignations upon it, for 
life, or for a term of years. In Charles 
the Second’s time, it went chiefly among his 
women and his natural children. When 
I wrote the Hiltory of the Reformation, fays 
the Bithop, I confidered this matter fo par- 
ticularly, that I faw there was a proper 
fund for providing better fubfiftence to the 
poor clergy; we having among us fome 
hundreds of cures that have not, of certain 
provifion, twenty pounds a year, and fome 
thoufands that have not fifty.—I had pof- 
feffed the late Queen Mary with this, fo 
that fhe was fully refolved, if ever fhe had 
lived to fee peace and fettlement, to have 
cleared this braych of the revenue of all the 

3 


affignations that were upon it, and to have 
applied it to the augmentation of {mall be- 
nefices. I laid the matter before the late 
King William, when there was a profpect 
of peace, as a proper expreffion of his thank- 
fulnefs to Almighty God, and of his care 
of the church.—He entertained this fo well, 
that he ordered me to fpeak to the Minitters 
about it. They all approved it; the Lord 
Somers did it in a moft particular manner. 
But the Earl of Sunderland obtained an 
affignation upon two diocefes, for 2000 1. 
a year, for two lives; fo nothing was 
to be hoped for after that. I laid this 
matter very fully before the prefent Queen 
[Queen Anne] in the King’s time, and had 
{poken often of it to the Lord Godolphin.’"— 
Upon the Queen’s meflage, a bill was 
brought in and paffed, enabling her to alie- 
nate this branch of the revenue, and to cre- 
ate a corporation, by charter, for applying 
it to the ufe for which fhe now gave it. 
They added to this a repeal of the ftatute 
of Mortmain, fo far as that it might be free 
to all men, either by deed, or by their laft 
wills, to give what they thought fit towards 
the augmenting of benefices. Thus are the 
clergy, in a great mealure, indebted to Bi- 
fhop Burnet tor the advantage they derive 
from this eftablifhment of the firit fruits and 
tenths. 

But, while this learned and eminent Pre- 
late was labouring for the good of the pub- 
lic, he was taken ill of a violent cold, which 
turned to a pleuritic fever. He was attend- 
ed in it by his friend and relation Dr. 
Cheyne, who, finding the diftemper to in- 
creafe to an immoderate height, called in 
Sir Hans Sloane and Dr. Mead to his af- 
fittance. He bore the notice ef his danger 
with great calmnefs and refignation ; and, 
as he preferved his fenfes to the laft, he em~- 
ployed the fhort remainder of his life in 
continual aéts of devotion, and giving the 
the beft advice to his family, of whom he 
took leave, with the utmoft tendernefs, and 
firmeft conftancy of mind, refigning his foul 
into the hands of his Almighty Father, on 
the 17th of March, 1715, in the feventy- 
fecond year of his age, and was interred in 
the parifh church of St. James Clerkenwell, 
in London. 

He employed his time, with regard to 
his domettic life, in one regular and uni- 
form manner. He was a very early rifer, 
feldom in bed after five or fix o’clock in the 
morning. Private meditation took up the 
firft two hours, and the laft half hour of 
the day. His firft and laft appearance to 
his family was at the morning and evening 
prayers, which he always read himfelf, tho’ 
his Chaplains were prefent. He took the 
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opportunity of the tea-table to inftruct his 
children in religion, and in giving them his 
own comment on fome portion of Scripture. 
He feldom fpent lefs than fix, often 8 hours 
a day in his ftudy. He kept an open table, 
at which there was plenty without luxury ; 
his equipage was decent and plain; and all 
his expences were generous, but not profufe. 
He was a moft affeStionate hufband; and 
his love to his children expreffed itfelf, not 
fo much in hoarding up wealth for them, 
as in giving them the beft education. Af- 
ter his fons had perfe&ted themfelves in the 
learned languages, under private tutors, he 
fent them to the Univerfity, and afterwards 
abroad, to finifh their ftudies at Leyden. 
In his friendfhips he was warm, open- 
hearted, and conftant; and, though his fla- 
tion apd principles raifed him many ene- 
mies, he always endeavoured, by the kind- 
eft treatment and good offices, to repay all 
their injuries, and overcome them by re- 
turning good for evil. He was a kind and 
bountiful mafter to his fervants, and obli- 
ging to all in employment under him. His 
charities were a principal article of his ex- 
pences. He gave an hundred pounds at a 
time for the augmenting fmall livings ; he 
Beitowed conftant penfions on poor clergy- 
men and their widows; on ftudents, for 
their education at the Univerfities; and on 
induftrious but unfortunate families: He 
contributed frequent fums towards the re- 
pairs or building of churchés or parfonage- 
houfes; to all public colleétions, to the 
fupport of charity-{chools (one of which for 
fifty children, at Salifbury, was wholly 
maintained by him) and to the putting out 
apprentices to trades. Nor were his alms 
confined to one nation, fect, or party ; but 
want and merit in the object were the only 
meafures of his liberality. He leoked upon 
himfelf, with regard to his Epifcopal re- 
venue, as a mere truftee for the church, 
bound to expend the whole in a decent 
maintenance of his ftation, and in aéts of 
hofpitality and charity ; and ae had fo faith. 
fully balanced this account, that, at his 
death, no more of the income of his bifhopric 
remained to his family, than was barely 
fufficient to pay his debts. 

Since the death of our author, his * Hif- 
tory of his own Times, with an account of 
his Life annexed,’ has been publifhed, in 
two volumes, folio, by his fon, Thomas 
Burnet, Efg; one of the Judges of the 
Common-pleas. 

Thus have we traced our author through 
the various fcenes of his life, enumerated 
his writings, difplayed his public and pri- 
vate character ; and fhall conclude our ac- 
count of this great man with the following 


general character of him, 2s drawn by the 
Marquis of Halifax : 

‘ Dr. Burnet, fays this polite writer, is 
like all men who are above the ordinar; 
level, fel4om fpoken of in a mean; he oak 
either be railed at or admired. He has a 
{wiftnefs of imagination that no other comes 
up to; and, as our nature hardly allows 
us to have enough of any thing, without 
having too much, he cannot at all times fo 
hold in his thoughts, but that at fome times 
they may run away with him; as it is hard 
for a veffel that is brim-full, when in mo- 
tion, not to run over; and therefore the 
variety of inatter, that he ever carries about 
him, may throw out more, than an unkind 
critic will allow of. His firft thoughts may 
f{ometimes require more digeftion, not from 
a defect in his judgment, but from the 
abundance of his fancy, which furnifhes too 
faft for him. His friends love him too well 
to fee fall faults; or, if they do, think 
that his greater talents give them a privilege 
of ftraying from the ftrict rules of caution, 
and exempt him from the ordinary rules of 
cenfure. He produces fo fait, that what is 
well in his writings calls for admiration, 
and what is incorrect deferves an excule ; 
he may, in fume things, require grains of 
allowance, which thoie only can deny him, 
who are unknown cr unjutto him. He 
is not quicker in difcerning other men’s 
faults, than he is in forgiving them; fo 
ready, cr rather glad, to acknowledge his 
own, that from blemifhes they become or- 
naments. All the repeated provocations 
of his indecent adve have had no 
other effect, than the fetting his good-nae 
ture in fo much better a light, fince his an- 
ger never yet went farther, than to pity them. 
That heat, which in moft other men raifles 
fharpnefs and fatire, in him glows into 
warmth for his friends, and compaffion for 
thofe in want and mifery. As dull men 
have quick eyes in difcerning the fmaller 
faults of thofe, that nature has made fupe- 
rior to them, they do not mils one blot he 
makes ; and, being beholden only to their 
barrennefs for their diferetion, they fali upe 
on the errors which ariie out of his abund- 
ance, and, by a miftase, mto which their 
malice betrays them, they think that, by 
finding a mote in his eye, they hide the 

eams that are in their own. His quicknels 
makes writing fo eafy a thing to him, thag 
his fpirits are neither waticd nor fowred by 
it; the toil is nor forced ; every thing grows 
and brings forth without pangs; which 
diftineuifhes as much what he does, from 
that which fmeils of the lamp, as 2 good 
palate will difcern between fruit which 
comes from a rich mould; and that which 
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taftes of the uncleanly pains, that have been 
beftowed upon it. He makes many ene- 
mies, by fetting an ill-natured example of 
living, which they are.not inclined to fol- 
low. His indifference for preferment, his 
contempt, not only of fplendor, but of all 
unneceffary plenty ; his degrading himfelf 
into the loweft and moft painful duties of 
his calling ; are fuch unprelatical qualities, 
that, let him be ever fo orthodox in other 
things, in thefe he muft be a diflenter. Vir- 


tues of fuch a ftamp are fo many herefies, 
in the opinion of thofe divines, who have 
foftened the primitive injunctions, fo as to 
mzke them {uit better with the prefent frail- 
ty of mankind. No wonder then, if they 
are angry, fince it is in their own defence ; 
or that, from a principle of felf-prefervation, 
they fhould endeavour to fupprefs a man, 
whofe parts are a fhame, and whofe life is 
a {candal to them.” 








To the Proprietors of the UniversAL MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


If you think the following Effay on the Names of feveral Conftellations, mentioned in Scrip. 
ture, will any Ways tend to the Entertainment of your Readers, please to infert it, and 
you add another Oblizatizn to thoje alrcady conferred on acre hen’ 

Your old Correfpondent and Weli-wifher, Z. Ze 


N feveral parts of the Scripture we find 

fome of the conttellations mentioned, to 
which the tranflators have given the Greek 
names ; but, whether properly or not, is the 
mitention of this effay, 

When the imaginary perfon, in the book 
of Job, {peaking with an holy reverence of 
the power and greatnefs of God, expreflcs 
himfelf by appealing to the greateft of his 
works, the heavens, and all the hoft of 
them ; § who maketh,’ fays he, ¢ ArCturus 
and the Pleiades, and the chambers of the 
fouth ;° and, in another part of the fame 
hook, the Creatcr himfelf is troduced fpeak- 
ing, and, in the enumeration of the works 
of his hands, naming over again the con- 
ftellations, © Canft thou bind the fweet in- 
fivence of the Pleiades,.or loofe the bands 
of Orion ? Canft thou bring forth Mazza- 
roth in his feafon, or guide Aréturus with 
his fons ?° Or, as it 1s in the Hebrew, ¢ Cant 
tliou bind the fweet influence of Chimah, 
or loofe the bands of Chetil ? Cantt thou 
bring forth Mazzaroth (that is, the feveral 
parts of that circle, which the ancients cal- 
led the maniicns of the moon) in his ieafon, 
or lead Ath with his fo 

The prophets are full o 
gieatnels of God, and have had recourte to 
thefe images on all occafiens; and, on all 
of them, they have naimed the fame conttel- 
lations. When Amos exhorts the Jews to 
repentance, and follicits them to apply them- 
delves to the great God of all the univerfe, 
he has reccurle to the fame phrafe; it is 
not, Turn your hearts to him who created 
you; no, his ideas are fuch, as thew the 
Almighty ina fuperior ght: ¢ Seek ye,’ 
fays the rvyal prophet, ‘him that maketh 
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the feven flars and Orion, and turneth the 
Shadow of dgath into mourning. 
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fages, the infpired writers have meant te 
bid men turn their eyes to the heavens for 
proofs of the Majeity of the Almighty, 
concurring with the Pialmift, who fays, 
* The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament fheweth his handy-work.’ 
Neither can there be any more doubt that, 
by thefe peculiar names, which are tranfla- 
ted Pleiades, O:ion, and the reft, are meant 
ceitain conftellations ; but, what conftella- 
tions in particular they intended by them, 
is not fo cafily difeovered. We know thefe 
are names of conftellations, and that the in- 
terpreters have alfo put names of conftella- 
tions for them; but, whether thefe are the 
names of the conftellations, intended in the 
Hebrew, we are ncw to enquire. 

Our tranilators of the Bible have taken 
thefe Greek names of the conftellations from 
the Septuagint ; but we have abundant 
proof, that the Hebrews, at the time that 
tranflation was made, had very little know- 
ledge of aftronomy ; and, therefore, it is 
no wonder if they were miftaken in their 
conjectures with regard to the names of thofe 
conttellations they found in the Hebrew ori- 
ginal. That they were quite uninformed 
of the nature of thefe conftellations, and the 
meaning of the terms by which they are ex- 
prefied, is obvious by their not rendering 
the words Nabith Barih (the crooked ferpent) 
by the name of any conitellation ; but tranf- 
lated the words, as if ipoken of the ferpent, 
as a reptile upon the earth, though this 
could not be the intent of the author,’ as 
appears by the context, in which he names 
the heavens, * Whole ipirit maketh thé 
heavens, and whofe hand hath formed the 
crooked ferpent.” Now it is not at all na- 
tural to fixppofe the fame fentence which is 
intended to defcribe the power of the Crea- 
in the heavens as 
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a teftimony of it, add fo inconfiderable a 
creature as the ferpent of the earth ; befides 
tke epithet which exactly exprefles Tortu- 
ous, has nothing to do with the ferpent of 
the earth ; for, though it can twift itfelf a- 
bout, yet, as it doth not always appear 
twifted, fuch an epithet would be very im- 
proper ; whereas the conftellation Draco 1s 
crooked, or exaétly what we mean by Tor- 
tuous, and its figure in the heavens could 
not be exprefied by a more proper word. 

It is natural to fuppofe that aftronomy, 
fo far as it concerned the rifing and fetting 
of the fixed ftars, was a very early {cience. 
People who lived in an open country, who 
had the affairs of hufbandry to mind, and 
who bad as yet no regular divifion of the 
year, naturally looked up to the heavens. 
They faw certain ftars return at certain pe- 
riods, and they perceived that the fruits of 
the earth, and the breeding of their cattle, 
followed regularly thefe appearances ; they 
marked them, therefore, as notices of what 
was to follow, and foon after began to con- 
fider the rifing of others as indications of 
approaching feafons. There was a time for 
fowing, that their harveft might happen 
when a certain number cf ftars rofe in the 
evening, which, by experience, they found 
to be the moft proper time for the cutting of 
it. They had no other way of knowing 
this feed-time, but by the rifing of the ftars, 
and they therefore carefully obferved them 
as much as the others. 

In order to implant thefe things in their 
memory, they had not recourfé to any fin- 
ele ttar on either occafions for as there are 
more than one, of the fame fize and appear- 
ance, they might eafily be miftaken ; but 
they chole to remark a certain clufter, or 
number together, which might be diftin- 
guifhed from any other clufter, without the 
leaft danger of miftake. And hence the 
conttellations derived their origin. 

When the hufbandman had marked the 
neceflary feafons of their labours by certain 
itars, which they reprefented to themfelves, 
under the figures of peculiar animals, or o- 
ther forms, the travellers began to find that 
an obfervation of the heavens might be of 
vat ufetothem. And, as the ftars near the 
pole did not change their places like others, 
they confequently were more proper for their 
purpofe. And thus the origia of certain 
conttellations is very naturally explained ; 
but theit were only a few, three or four 
for the hufbandman, and one or two for 
travellers, were fufficient to anfwer all the 
purpotes of thefe early obfervers. And, ac- 
cordingly, we find only four or five menti- 
oned by the moft ancient writers; the in- 
{pived penmen have mentioned five, Chi- 
mah, Cheiil, Aish, Nabafh-Barih, and Maz- 








zaroth. The fame number we find in the 
old Greek authors, viz. Orion, the Pleiades, 
Arturus, Hyades, and Syrius. 

The tranflators, on finding the names of 
an equal number of conftellations in the old 
Greek writers, which they found in the He- 
brew, and judging, not improbably, that 
thofe early conftellations of the Greeks were 
the fame with thofe in the Hebrew, deter- 
mined to give their names for the tranfla- 
tion of thefe words ; but the difficulty con- 
fitted in afcertaining which of the Greek 
names belonged to thofe of the Hebrew 5 
and this, it is plain, was to be done at ran- 
dom. 

It happened, indeed, that the firft conjec- 
ture was, in fome degree, true, and that 2 
part of the few old Greek conftellations were 
the fame with thote of the Hebrew writers, 
but not all. Orion and the Pleiades are 
indeed two of the Hebrew conftellations, 
but Ar&urus has no place among them. 
And, with regard to the two former, neither 
of them have been referred to the Hebrew 
name to which they belonged. 

Chimah, which fignifies a giant, inftead 
of being tranflated the Pleiades, fhould have 
been Orion. The Arabians of the moit 
credit have tranflated it into their language 
by the word Algabbar, which alfo fignifies 
agiant. Itisnot probable that the Egyp- 
tians intended to exprefs any particular per- 
fon by this enormous figure; they meant it 
only as a giant; and, as they muft have 
fome name for it, what is fo likely as that 
they fhould call it a giant? This was pro- 
bably the original name, and was continued 
to the conftellation in all languages of all 
the people who received it, except the 
Greeks, who, being defircus of having it 
fuppofed that the conftellations owed their 
origin to them, called it Orion. And to 
this vanity of theirs we owe the whole per- 
plexity and error. 

Cheiii, which our tranflators have ren- 
dered Orion, is not only mentioned by 
Amos and Job, as we have already ob- 
ferved; but it alfo occurs in Iaiah, tho’ in 
the plural number. They, who had tranf- 
lated it Orion, knowing that there could 
not be two conftellations of that name, 
knew not what to do with the werd, when 
they found it m the plural number, and 
theretore rendered it conftellations, withous 
any appropriation. The pr is dk 
nounang the vengeance of Gol againtt Ba- 
bylon, and threatening it with abfoluts 
ft: uétion ; and, to denote his wrath, in this 






place, has recourle to the conitellations 
which decorate the heavens: * Behold, fays 
he, the day of the Lord cometh, « rua’ both 
with wrath and fierce anger, to ray the land 
defolate. For the ftars ct hiaven, and the 
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Chefilim thereof, fhall not give their light. 
The fun fhall be darkened at his going forth, 
and the moon fhail not caufe her light to 
fhine.” We have already obferved, that 
Chefilim is rendered, in this place, conftel- 
Jations, occafioned by meeting with what 
they had rendered, in other places, by the 
name of a fingle conftellation, now in the 
plural number. But, perhaps, this diffi- 
culty may prove the means of removing it. 

By Chefil, is evidently meant fome con- 
ftellation of vaft importance to mankind ; 
and, from Ifaiah, it appears not to be fingle, 
but which has another of the fame name 
with it ; and, from Job, where it is faid, 
* Canft thou loofe the bands of Chefil ?° 
that it has fomething about it, that may be 
expreffed by the words cords, or bands. 

The firft article, its importance, will im- 
mediately turn our eyes towards the north 
pole; the ftars about which were of the 
moft immediate ufe to mankind, as they 
were thofe by which people directed them- 
felves both in failing, and in travelling over 
the great defarts of Arabia, and other coun- 
tries, where there are no marks to direst 
them in the way. 

Being thus referred, by the firft confide- 
yation, tothe ftars about the pole, the {e- 
cond, namely, the plural ufe of the word, 
indicates, that we are to fearch for two con- 
ftellations of the fame denomination ; and 
this will be no difficult tafk: The greater 
and leffer Bear are too con{picuous to need 
a long fearch. hey are alfo fuitable in 
the other refpeét, as they have always been 
efteemed of the utmoft importance to man- 
kind ; and, confequently, the taking away 
their light, or the making them ceafe to 
fhine, mutt have been of the greateft ill con- 
fequence to a trading peeple. 

The third confideration only now re- 
mains, namely, that it has fomething that 
may authorife the ufe of the words loofing, 
or untying. And this will prefently ap- 
pear, when it is confidered, that the Bear 1s 
not the oldeft name of this conftellation. 
Jt was called Amaxa by the moft ancient 
Greek writers, and Amaxa is a term by 
which they exprefs a wheel-carriage, a cha- 
riot, or waggon; and it is moit probable, 
that this was the tranflation of the Egyp- 
tian name. Add to this, that it is called, 
to this day, Charles’s wain, or waggon. 

If we were ‘before convinced, that the 
Bears anfwered very well to the Chefilim, 
in their being of importance, and in their 
heing two of the fame name, we fhall now 
find, that they agree alfo in the appropria- 
tion of the terms tying and loofing ; for, if 
we, with the moft ancient writers, under- 
ftand thefe confte!lations as reprefented un- 
der the form of waggons drawn by teams 


of horfes, we fhall eafily fee, that loofing 
the bands was applicable to the harnefs of 
thefe creatures, and that it might be pro- 
perly ufed, in a figurative fenfe,in {peaking 
of the conftellation. 

In order to underftand an author rightly, 
the firft ftep is to obferve the context ; and, 
in this particular, we fhall find that to be 
the road to atrue explanation. We have, 
by confidering the words ufed with, and ap- 
plied to the conftellation Chefil, by Job and 
Ifaiah, been able to determine what conftel- 
lation was meant ; let us now confider the 
words where Aifh is mentioned: ¢ Canft 
thou bring out Mazzaroth in his feafon, or 
lead Aifh with his fons ?° 

According to the plan of this inveftiga- 
tion, we are to examine what is meant by 
his fons, for that will lead us to difcover to 
what conftellation the term is applicable ; 
and this we fhall foon find to be the Pleiades, 
and that no other can be meant by the word 
Aith. 

That Ar&turus has not, nor can have, 
any thing that can be exprefied by the term 
his fons, or his children, is obvious; all 
that the commentators have attempted, by 
way of accounting for the expreffion, is to 
fay, that it meant the ftars about Aréturus. 
But this might as weil be faid of any con- 
ftellation, fince they all of them have ftars 
about them ; and therefore a writer, equal 
to the language and fublimity of the book 
of Job, would not have mentioned fuch a 
thing with no better meaning. Let us, 
therefore, examine whether there be any 
conftellation that may have a right to be 
called by this name ; and, if we find fuch 
an one, there will be great reafon to believe 
that it is this, and not Arcturus, which was 
intended by the word Ajith in the original. 

We know the figurative manner of ex- 
preffion, that was univerfal throughout the 
Eaft; and, according to this, we fhall find, 
that any number of ftars, underftood to be 
attendants on any conftellation, or follow- 
ers of its motions, might be very naturally 
called its family, its children, or its fons. 
Now we fhall fee, that not only a particular 
number of ftars about the conftellation Aifh, 
as thofe imagined who rendered it Arétu- 
rus, were called its fons; but that all the 
hoft of heaven, the whole train of the fixed 
ftars, may, with great propriety and ftriét- 
nefs, according to the old philofophy and 
Eaftern manner of expreffion, be called the 
children of the Pleiades; and this is much 
more fuitable to the dignity of the writer of 
the book of Job, than it would have been 
to mention a few particular ftars, and that 
with no peculiar reafon. 

The ancients divided the courfe of their 
year according to the appearance of the A 
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veral conftellations, and the Pleiades were 
the firft of thefe. This account we find in 
the earlieft Greek writers; and we well 
know that they had their aftronomy from 
the Eaft; and, confequently, among thefe 
alfo the Pleiades ushered in the year. 

This conftellation, in which the Pleiades 
are placed, was the conftellation of the new 
year, and which all the reft were fuppofed 
to follow ; and for that reafon were called 
the attendants or fons of the Pleiades, and 
the year itfelf, from thence, called Pleion. 
Into which foever of the ancient writers we 
look, we fhall find thefe ftars, or the con- 
ftellation in which they ftand, namely, 
Taurus, mentioned as that which began 
the year ; and nothing can be more appli- 
cable to it, than calling the other ftars its 
off-{pring or attendants; nor can this be 
applicable to any other conftellation what- 


foever. Thus we fee, that the expreffion 
in Job is as proper, as it is fublime. 

Thus have I endeavoured to explain the 
true meaning cf thofe Hebrew names of 
conftellations found in the in{pired writings ; 
and fhall conclude with remarking, that 
thofe fublime images, fo frequent in {crip- 
ture to exprefs the majefty of the Deity, are 
but faintly imitated by the moft celebrated 
writers among the Heathens. The follow- 
ing paflage of the pfalmift is a fufficient in- 
ftance of this truth: * O Lord my God, 
thou art become exceeding glorious, thou 
art cloathed with majefty and honour, Thou 
deckeft thyfelf with light as it were with a 
garment, and {preadett out the heavens like 
a curtain. Who layeth the beams of his 
chambers in the waters, and maketh the 
clouds his chariots, and walketh upon the 
wings of the wind,’ 


A compendious Syftem of Natural Hiftory (Vol. XVII. Pag. 209.) continued. 
With a fine Species of the Aloe, coloured from Nature. 


HE botanifts have given the name 
_&. aloz to a large genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe: ‘The flower 
is liliaceous, and confifts of one petal, which 
is of a tubular form, and divided into fix 
fegments at the edge. In fome fpecies of 
this genus, the cup, and in others the piftil, 
finally becomes a fruit, or feed-veffel, of 
an oblong cylindrical form, divided into 
three cells, and containing flat and femicir- 
cular fecds. 

Tournefort has enumerated fourteen fpe- 
cies of the aloe, and Mr. Millar thirty- 
eight, of which that reprefented on the plate 
is the thirty-feventh, called the Succotrine 
aloe, and produces the fineft aloes ufed in 
the fhops. 

The proper earth for planting thefe vege- 
tables in, is, one half frefh light earth from 
a common, and the reft an equal mixture 
of white fea-fand, and fifted lime rubbith ; 
and this mixture fhould be always made fix 
or eight months before the plants are to be 
{et in it. 

It is ufual, in England, to fet the pots 
of aloes, about the beginning of June out 
of the houfe; but they fhould be fet under 
the fhelter of hedges, or trees, to keep them 
from the violence of the fun. The rains, 
alfo, which fall in this and the following 
month, are very apt torot them ; it is there- 
fore beft to keep them under cover the great- 
ef part of the year. 

The beft time to fhift thefe plants is in the 
middle of July. They are, on this occa- 
fion, to be taken out of the pots, the loofe 
earth to be picked from about their roots, 





and the decayed or mouldy parts of them 
cut off ; then a few ftones are to be put at 
the bottom of the pot, and filled with the 
compofition above defcribed, and the plants 
caretully put in, the roots being fo difpofed, 
as not to interfere with one another. They 
are to be carefully watered after this, at 
times, for three weeks, and fet ina fhady 
place. 

All the fpecies of aloes are propagated 
by off-fets, which fhould be taken from the 
mother plant, at the time when it is fhifted ; 
they are to be planted in very imall pots ot 
the proper mixed earth, and, if that part 
of them which joined the mother plant, be 
ebferved to be moift when firft taken off, it 
fhould lie on the ground in a fhady place, 
two or three days before it is planted, other- 
wife it will rot. After planting thete, they 
fhould remain in a fhady place a fortnight, 
and then be removed to a very moderate 
hot-bed, plunging the pots therein, which 
will help their ftriking new roots. To- 
wards the end of Auguft, they mu be, by 
degrees, hardened to the open air, by ta- 
king off the glaffes of the hot-bed, and, in 
September, they may be removed into the 
green-houfe. 

This plant is cultivated with great curio- 
fity in our gardens, and reckoned one of 
their chief ornaments. Indeed there ®* 
fcarce any tribe of plants which affords a 
more pleafing variety, from the odd thape 
of their leaves, and the various manner of 
fpotting, fome of them being covered, as it 
were, with pearls. 

Diolcorides, Pliny, and the ancient natu- 
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ralitts, feem only to have | 
with one {pecies of the aloe ; but the late 
travcls into Afia, Africa, and America, 
have occafioned the difcovery of numerous 
other forts unknown to antiquity. 


een acquainted 


The African aloes, in general, flower 
with us annually, after they are three or 
four years old ; ‘bs it the American aloes 
flower only cnce, the root decaying, when 
it has flowered. It always, however, at this 
time, produces very numerous off-fets, fo 
that the old one is replaced by a great num- 
ber of young ones. It has been fuppofed, 
that this {pecies flowers only in an hundred 
years, but this experi ience has fufficiently 
fhewn to be a miftake; their flowering is, 
howe Very Ww vith us, fomething rare, and | ge- 
nerally adi talked of. 

The flownefs of the aloc’s arriving at 
maturity re owing to the vilcidity and 
lentor ot its juice, which requires a number 
of years, before itis fufficiently elaborated 
and fubtififed to caufe an expanfion ; but 
this is afterw ards compen{nt ed by the bulk 
tow hich i it arrives, the height of its ftyle, 

the velocity with which it thoots, and “the 
prodigious number of flowers it produces, 
which generally amounts to fome thoufands. 
Another tradition is, that, when the aloe be- 
gins to fhoot, it finifhes its whele growth 
fix, or forty-eieht hours ; where- 
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3 fince : appeared, that the plant or- 
’ takes up three months, viz. from 
May to July from the fiylt budding of the 


> 
ftem to the finifhing of the flowers. There 
are, however, feveral exceptions to this: 
Munting relates, that an aloe, inthe garden 
of Cardinal Farnefe, at Rome, fhot up in 
eve month to the height of twenty-three 
tect ; and another at Madrid, in one night, 
ren fcet high, and, in eight days after, twen- 
ty-five feet more. 


The HERDS 


Certain herdfinan verified the maxim 
that every man may acquire a charac- 
His reputation, which 
y and plain fenfe, 
made him confiderable in his villace. All 


ter in his ftation. 
was the refult of honetty 


nien coiifided in his word. Matters of pro- 


perty in difpute were depof:ted in his hands, 


till the caute was deci ded. His benevolence 


] 


of temper difpofed him always to reconcile 
animofities, and his firengih of underftand- 


ing qualified him for a right decifion, when- 


ever his neighbours tppointed him arbitra- 


for. 
As a clear fky gradually difpe 


mote pasts, and is univerfally 


THE SUPPL 


The people imagined 
ie A se 


Is black 
clouds, and enlightens the whole he -mitpheres 
fo the report of a gcod name extends to re- 
y well received. 


SMENT TO 


this fo facred a bufinels, that they built a 
chapel upon the place. 

The progrefs of the bloffoming of the 
Venetian aloe, in the garden of Sig. Papa- 
fava, was obierved as follows: The plant 
began to fhoot its tem on the zoth of May, 
which, by the rgth of June, was rifen the 
height of four Paduan feet, and an inch ; 
on the 24th of the fame month, it had gain- 
ed ten inches more ; on the 29th eight more, 
on which day it began to emit branches 5 
on the 6th of July it had gained thirteen 
inches; on the 17th, one foot eight inches 
more ; on the 7th of Auguft, one foot and 
a half. Laftly, from that day to the zoth, 
it grew but flowly, but continued emitting 
branches and flowers. The trunk at the 
bottom meafured a foot thick ; the branches 
were twenty-three in number, on the top of 
each was a knot, or collcétion of flowers ; 
on the firft branches were an hundred and 
twelve, on others an hundred and ten, and 
on others an soy ten flowers each. 

Ray tells us, from Francis Hernandez, 
that the aloe : ufeful for ail the purpotes o { 
human life 5 for the wood of it ferves well 
for all the ufes of the carpenter, and for 
fences ; the leaves for covering of houfes ; 
the nerves and fibres ferve for hemp, flax, 
and cotton, and will make fhoes and vett- 
ments ; of the prickles are made nails, awls, 
needles, and fuch-like. From hence, alfo, 
if rightly tapped, may be drawn fifty pitch- 
ers, containing nine gallons each, of juice, 
which, by difillation and ev aporation, will 
become fugar. 

The aloes of the fhops is the infpiflated 
juice of the leaves of this plant, and is much 

ved in medicine, being the bafis of the 
clixir proprictatis, and ipecies hiera picra, 
with which the tingtura {acra is made. 


A Fable. 
he King, who at that time ruled over the 
country, was a mild and judicious Prince, 
who difpenfed his fayours impartially to 
men of merit. He fent for the herd{man, 
tried his honefty at one time, and his under 
ftanding at another; and, as the latter was 
improved, he raifed him from one employ- 
ment to another, till the herdfman arrived, 
without artifice or ambition, as it were with 
the wings of a gentle breeze, to the highett 
pitch of fortune, and to fuch weight and 
authority, that no refolution of confequence 
was taken, without previoufly contuiting 
him. Gocd counfel is the compais, by 
which a Prince fteers his courfe. Whilft 
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in no danger, for he was re The 
people refted in peace, for the labourer was 
fecure of his pay. Innocence was free from 
anxiety, for fhe could rely upon prote¢tion. 
Vice alone trembled, for fhe was profecuted, 
and Envy fat watching and difturbed by her 
fide, for Virtue was crowned by Fortune. 

It happened, during this general tran- 
quillity, that an aged man, who had for- 
merly an intimacy with the herdiman, re- 
turned home from a diftant journey. His 
firft inclination was to fee the court, in 
order to worfhip the fun, which diffufed fo 
fruitful a warmth over all the country. He 
was not a little furprifed to fee the herd(man 
exalted to the King’s right-hand, and the 
herdfman, whofe mind continued invariably 
the fame, rejoiced, in the midft of his gran- 
deur, at the arrival of his friend. 

In the evening, as they were retired to 
private converfation, the old experienced 
man thought himfelf obliged to admonifh 
his friend. © You are now, faid he, in the 
ilippery road of honour, and reiemble the 
blind man, who in fearching for the ftaff 
he had loft, among ftones and bufhes, pick- 
ed up a ferpent {hii with cold. A prudent 
traveller, who was paffing by, adviied him 
to throw it away 5 but the unhappy blind 
man reje&ed his counfel, and thougat him- 
felf happy in a fafe fupport, til the ferpent 
was refrefhed, and bit him mortally. Your 
own good fenfe, continued he, will enable 
you to make the application.’ 

The herdfman was fomewhat affetted by 
the ftory, but being con{cions of no evil him- 
felf,and not appreheniive cofany deflign ag: aintt 
him, perfevered in the faithful and diligent 
difcharge of the duties of his office. He might 
have continued in the fame to the day of his 
death, had not the artful practices of the 
envious, after feveral far-fctched attempts, 
at laft fuccceded to render him fufpe&ed by 
the King. Their firft pretence was, that 
the herdiman had built himfelf a fumptuous 
houfe, by extorting moncy from the poor, 
and gratifications tro sich. The King 
was determined to believe none but his own 
eyes, in a matter which concerned the re- 
put ation of an honcft man. He made a vi- 

t to the herdfman, and jurveyed his dwel- 

ing, but found neither the aang nor 

Ie Y decauatiens, nor the furni ture un oye ual 
ftation, nor the expence greater than 
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confifted with the liber al rewards himfelf 
had confer The herd{man 
was therefore com we ded for not difgra- 
cing his rank, and for adn iniftering to the 
laborious part of mankind that fupport, 
which they have a right to expeét from men 
of power and fortune. The King fum- 
moned the envious accufers, and remon- 
ftrated to them the falfity of their charge. 
They invented another falfhood to excufe 
the former ; for no iniquity is fo fruitful as 
this ; one deccit be gets another, unlcfs the 
firft be ftifled in its birth. ‘¢ It is very true, 
Sir, faid they, he is cautious of expoting his 
trea{ures to pt ubli ic view ; but chere i is a chet 
by his bed- fide, filled with gold and preci- 
ous ftones, and containing more property 
than all your fubjeé&ts in general poffefs.* 
The King, being a lover of truth, repaired 
once more ‘to the herdiman’s s dwelling, He 
found the cheft, and commanded him to c- 
pen it; the herdfman begged to be excufed, 
afluring him that it contained nothing wor- 
thy of any one’s curiofity. But the Ki: 1g"s 
fulj {p icions were hei ghtened by the carnc#t- 
nefs with which he declined his orders. The 
cheft was opened, and what can you ina- 
gine were the contents? No more than a 
plain heid/man’s coat, and a ftaff ftripped 
of its The herds man, upon this, 
depofited his fine cloaths in the cheft, and, 
recolleéting his friend’s fable of the blind 
man and the ferpent, put on his former 
drefS, walked to his native home, and could 
not be gegen with, by the intreaties or 
promifes of the King, to depart from his 
refolution of finifhing his days in the cottage 
where he had drawn his firft breath. . 
Sufpicion ts the heavieft oppreffion upon 
the ipirits of an honeft man, and there is 
not 2 more cffeétual way of rendering 2 
7 St incapable of doing fervice to 
‘ withdrawing the confi- 
dence his integrity ‘merits. A Prince mut 
be very cautious in trying the fidelity of the 
man whom he intrutts with matters of im- 
portance. But, when once he ; 
this, it becomes prudence and juftice to turn 
a deaf ear to fiandercrs. For, in fuch a 
cafe, I commend the herdf{man’s cond & 
who took his original property, and died in 
his cottage. A Prince who gives. way to 
fufpicion, torments himfelf, and difheartcns 
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the kingdom of Scotland, and to be pre- 
fented to his Majefty, before a perfonal trea- 
ty behad, fhould note infifted upon. 

‘3. That his Majefty be removed to 
fome of his houfes within ten miles of Lon- 
don.” 

The fame day, the Lords acquainted the 
Commons, that they approved of the pro- 
pofitions reported by the Committee, and 
defired their concurrence. But the Com- 
mons were not fo expeditious as the Lords. 
They could not refolve to begin a negotia- 
tion with the King, without being firft fe- 
cure of the three conditions which were to 
be the foundation of the peace. I have al- 
ready mentioned the reafons. Mean while, 
both Houfts continuing in their refpeétive 
opinions, it was almoft a month, before this 
difpute was ended. 

The Lords urged, at a conference, that 
the three biils fhould not be infifted on: 
x- That there may be no delay inthe thing, 
a {peedy perfonal treaty being fo much deli- 
red and petitioned for. 2. Becaufe it is the 
defire of the Parliament of Scotland. 3. 
The agreement upon the treaty will be the 
more authentic. 4. It is probable the King, 
having no army in being, will condefcend to 
that which, at Uxbridge and Oxford, he re- 
fuled. 5. It is not the way of treaty to 
confirm any particular, before all is agreed, 
efpecially thofe of moft concernment, and 
which will be chiefly infifted upon. 

The Commons anfwered, * That the 
difaffected party in or near London is fo 
great, that, if the King grants not the mi- 
litia before he comes, there will be no fafe- 
ty for the Parliament, nor is the treaty like 
to proceed ; for many will endeavour to 
bring in the King without any agreement, 
and even with dettruction to the Parliament. 
z. If the Prefbyterian government be not 
decreed, all things will grow into confufion 
in the churches, and the prefent minifters 
be great fufferers. 3. If the declarations 
be not recalled, the Parliament is not ina 
capacity to treat, having been declared re- 
bels and traitors, and no Parliament, but a 
pretended one ; which was never done by 
any of the Kings of England. And, where- 
as it may be objcAed, ‘Thefe things need de- 
bate, it 1s anfwered, The King 1s not igno- 
rant of the full demand of thef particu- 
Jars, they having been over and over pie- 
fented to him and to the two firft he hath 
declared a willingnels ; nor yet is he ebli- 
ged to pafs them, as bills, uniefs all other 
things are agreed upon; and, if no agree- 
ment (he being at liberty) a new war is 
like to enfue.” 

To thefe reafons the Lords replied: 
¢ That they could not imagine, nor was it 
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probable, that the party about London, whe 
had petitioned for a treaty, would put it 
on to the difadvantage of the Parliament. 
2. They did not apprehend any prejudice 
to the Parliament’s party, during the treaty. 
3. His Majefty had declared he would con- 
fent to all together, and not to any, before 
all was agited ; and that, in cafe there 
were no agreement, they were in ftate as 
before.” 

The Commons, being by no means fa- 
tisfied with thefe reafons, anfwered: ¢ There 
was no doubt but thofe in the parts about 
London would put forward the treaty, to 
the difadvantage of the Parliament and 
kingdom, being fuch who had not only pe- 
titioned the re-eftablifhment of the King 
without conditions, but had taken up arms, 
and were now in arms, for no lefs (as they 
fay at Colchefter) than to cudgel the Parlia- 
ment into a treaty. 2. For his Majefty’s 
faying he would not pafs any, before all 
were agreed, it feems not; for he pretends 
to be willing to pafs thefe only upon condi- 
tions, or in any way, as that de facto he 
will, and de jure the power fhall be de- 
clared in him ; which were for the Parlia- 
ment to part with that which will be their 
irreparable lofs and deftruétion. And, be- 
fides, as to fecurity, what appears, unleis 
the grant of thefe propofitions? For it is 
fuppofed this treaty will be in or near Lon- 
don. And what is faid, How his Majefty 
fhall be? Who fhall be with him? How 
the difaffeted fhall be ordered ? Moreover, 
if this be not, why may not things fettled 
by law be revived ? Epifcopacy again fet on 
foot? All the minifters turned out for {can- 
dal re-enter? Others of honeft life put to 
{eek their livings? How then, in cafe no 
accord he made, can it be thought, that the 
Parliatnent will be in {tate as before ? 

This difpute held till the 28th of July, 
the Independent Members heartily joining 
with the Prefbyterians in whatever could 
retard or obftruct the treaty. But it was 
net upon this point only, that they endea- 
veured to {pend the time to no purpofe. 

Whilft this conteft between the two Houfes 
till lafted, the city of London having pre- 
fented a petition, declaring they did concur 
with the defire of a perfonal treaty contain- 
ed in another petition of the military Off- 
cers, it was ordered, that a Committee of 
Parliament, and another of Common-coun- 
cil, fhould meet together and examine this 
affair. In the frequent conferences between 
thefe Committees, the Indepen:cnts ufed 
feveral artifices to prolong matters. The 
Prefbyterians concurred with them in the 
fame defign ; for, as I faid, they were a- 
gaint treating with the King, —_ ry 
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had confented to the three bills. The Com- 
mittee of Parliament put feveral queftions 
to the Committee of the Common-council, 
which thefe laft were not prepared to an- 
fwer ; and, as they had no initruétions a- 
bout them, they were forced to defire time 
to confult thofe by whom they were ap- 
pointed. By this means the conferences 
were multiplied, without any thing done ; 
for, no fooner was one demand anfwered, 
but another was made, and fo the time 
paffed in vain. 

At laft, the Common-council, perceiv- 
ing thefe queftions were defigned only to 
amufe them, ordered it to be declared to the 
Committee of Parliament, that it was the 
delire of the city, that a treaty fhould be en- 
tered into with all expedition. They or- 
dered, likewife, that the engagement, la‘ 
year, to guard the King and Parliament 
againft all force, which had brought the 
army to London, fhould be fubfcribed by 
all the inhabitants, either by calling them 
together, or by carrying it from houfe to 
houfe to be figned. They were not con- 
tented with this ; for they fo managed, that 
the Watermen and others prefented allo pe- 
titions, that the perfonal treaty might be 
haftened. In fhort, they plainly thewed, 
what they could not obtain by fair means, 
they would have by force. Whereupon, 
Major-general Skippon was privately order- 
ed by the Commons to inlift foldiers in the 
city, and be ready to guard the Parliament, 
in cafe of any violence. The Common- 
council complained of thefe levies, which 
were making in the city without the privity 
of the Committee of militia. But the Houfe 
approved of them, under colour the city 
was in danger from the Cavaliers. Nay, 
they imparted to the Common-council cer- 
tain intercepted letters, inone of which was 
inclofed a declaration from the Prince of 
Wales. Another waswrit, from London, 
to one at Edinburgh, intimating that the 
King’s party was very powerful in London ; 
that there was no d:unger from any but 
Skippon, who was raifing troops; but, 
however, they were nothing, in comparifon 
of thofe who were fecretly inlifted for the 
King. That it fhould be fo ordered, that 
Skippon fhould foon be deprived of his poft, 
and expelled the city. 

It is certain, in the prefent fituation’ of 
affairs, the Royalifts conceived great hopes. 
Nay, many Cavaliers {crupled not to pais 
tor Prefbyterians, and mixed with them, ro 
ftrengthen the party of thofe who intended 
to force the Parliament to a peace. Hence 
arofe this fort of conteft between the Com- 
mons and city of London. Among the 
Pre(byterians, many were apprelienfive chat, 
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by a too long delay, the opportunity of 
treating advantageoufly with the King 
would be loft. They flattered themfelves, 
that, in fuch a juncture, the King would 
refufe nothing of what fhould be defired, 
and they did not fee the neceflity of lofing 
time in requiring things beforehand, which, 
in their opinion, could not but be granted 
in atreaty. ‘This opinion, entertained by 
the Lords and Common-council of London, 
was folely founded in a falfe imagination, 
that the King could not but think his cafe 
defperate, if the Scotch army fhould once 
enter England, and, confequently, would 
grant every thing to get out of this diffi- 
culty ; wherein they were much miftaken, 
as we have feen. But the Commons ftill 
infifted upon the three bills, as abfolutely 
nzceffary for the fecurity of the kingdom. 
Whilit the Prefbyterians thus differed among 
themfelves, the time pafled away without 
any effectual endeavours for a peace. The 
blockade of Colchefter was juft at an end ; 
Cromwell was upon the point of finithing 
the fiege of Pembroke-caftie, and going te 
join Lambert ; and Fairfax, after the ta- 
king of Colchefter, was about to come once 
more and awe the Parliament. Befides this, 
the King’s party was daily increafing in the 
North, where Langdale, whofe forces were 
now about four thoufznd men, was prepa- 
ring to join Duke Hamilton. 

The affairs of England were then in a 
terrible confufion. The wileit and molt 
experienced could not form any probable 
conjecture on what was to happen, each of 
the parties having almoft equal reafon both 
to hope and to fear. 

Indeed, the Independents were no longer 
mafters in the Paxliament, but were, how- 
ever, fufficiently numerous to cbitruct, by 
fundry artifices, or at leaft to retard the 
peace, or prolong the negotiation. More- 
over, they were fupported by three armies, 
which, though remote from London, in- 
{pived their enemies with terror. Never- 
tneleis, they faw it was incended to take 
alventage of the abfence of thefe armies to 
conclude a peace with the King, which 
could not but ruin them, if made before 
their forces were rejoined. They knew 
themfclves to be equally hated by the Scots, 
the Prefbyterians, and the Royalifts. They 
were, therefore, in danger that thefe three 
parties would unite againit them, as indeed 
it was projested ; ard then the Independents 
> weak to refit fo many 
It was, therefore, their 
his union as much as 

s of the war, which 
was going to rekindie, fhould unravel the 
affaizs of the lingdum. They confided 
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much in Cromwell's valour and capacity, 


and impatiently expetted, that the end of 
the fiege, he had undertaken, would enable 
him to join Lambert in the North, and op- 
sole the Scots, who were ready to enter 

‘ngland. 

The Prefbyterians had no army at all. 
Their whole reliance was on the city of 
London ; buttheir Leaders were extremely 
troubled to fee the Magiitrates $ purfuing 
wrong methods, whether by the artifices of 
the Cavaliers, or by a too earneft defire of 
peace. They hoped, however, the King, 
in his prefent circumitances, wi wai imine- 
diately grant their demands, in or = to free 
himfeif out of the hands of the Independ- 
ents, and unite the whole kin gdom againit 
them, But they built upon no folid foun- 
dation. Had there been a treaty at the 
time I am fpeaking of, the King, who 
knew the Scotch army was not defigned 
againit him, would have granted, at mott, 
but what he was obliged to by his treaty 
with the Scotch Comm it ioners, which would 
act have been fufficient to content the Pref- 
pyterians, as the fequel will thew. 

As for the Royalifts, the leading men 
being informed of Duke Hamilton’s inten- 
tions, they muft have entertained great 
hopes. ‘They flattered themfelvcs, that the 
Scots and Prefbyterians would equally affitt 
ia delivering the King from capiivity, and 
that, when he fhould be fr. ee, and the In- 
dependent party fubdaed, he would be able 
to withitand the Prefby terians, and renew 
the war, in cafe unreafonable terms were 
miifted upon. They faw, however, with 
great concern, their defigns ruined in Kent, 
and in Effex, by the ill fuccefs of the Earl 
of Holland’s and Duke of Buckinghain’s 
attempt. Certainly they were in an ill {i- 
tuation between the Prefbyte ‘rians and the 
Independents, what hopes foever they had 
entertained of deceiving the Pi 
and engaging them to ferve the King, un- 
der colour 07 acting againti the Independ- 
ents. Their whoie refuge, therefore, lay 
m the progrefs to be made by Duke Ha- 
milton and Langdale, and in the expecta- 
tion of inducing ¢! the city to force the Par- 
Siament to conclude a hatty peace to the 
King’s advantage. 

At laf, the fo-long -expeCted army of 
Scoiland. entered England, as hath been 
2:4, about the be — of July. When 
the raifing it was relolved, it was defined 
againit the ariiaiment < Engiand, then 
under the dircétion of the ar: Ly ¢ 2 ind Inde 
pendents; but, when the Scots came into 
England, the face of affairs was changed, 
and the Parhanent not onlv become Pref- 
byterian, but had taken { 
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thew they intended to preferve an union and 
good cor ‘refpondence between the two king- 
doms. Mean while, though the Commit- 
tee of the Pa sliament of Scotland was not 
ignorant of what ager in England, they 
had not given new inftructions to Duke 
Hamilton, or exprefie d any defire to join 
with the Parliament, now freed from the 
dominion of the army. ‘Thus Duke Ha- 
milton entered England as enemy to the 
Parliament, fince there was no alteration 
in his orders. He pretended, indeed, a de- 
ficn to maintain the covenant. But the Par- 
liament had alfo declared they had the fame 
intention. What, then, could hinder the 
Duke from making fome advances to the 
Parliament, to demonftrate he was fent into 
England to promote that defign? At leaft, 
when he entered a forei gn king dom with 
an army, he fhould, one would think, have 
publi fhed a manifefto to declare the inten- 
tions of his matters. But he only writ to 
Major-general Lambert, ¢ That the Com- 
mittee of the Eftates of eset had com- 
manded him to enter England with an ar- 
my, for maintaining the covenant, fettling 
religion, delivering the King from his bafe 
imprifonment, freeing the Parliament from 
the conftraints put upon them, difbanding 
the armies, whereby the fubjects might be 
free from the intolerable taxes and quarter 
which they had fo long groaned under, 
and for procuring a folemn pues and firm 
union betwixt the kingdoms, under his Ma- 
jefty’s government.” But, if what paffed 
before be confidered, it will be eafy to per- 
ceive, this army was defigned to reftore the 
King without any conditions, or, at leaft, 
upon terms very different from thofe that 
were pretended to be laid upon | him. Tho’ 
I have touched upon this s fubject in feveral 
places, I believe it will not be amifs briefly 
to fum up the reafons, which invincibly 
prove, that the Scotch army was folely in- 
tended for the I King’s fervice. 

tr. The Seotch Cc ommifhioners had treat- 
ed with the King without being authorifed 
by their = ee * hey had treated for 
the affairs of E England without receiving any 
ee trom the Eng! ifh. 

They had engaged to endeavour to re- 

ies the King to the throne of England, 
without any o ther cond ition than the con- 
firmation of the Prefbyterian government 
ior only three years. As for the covenant, 
they had indee d oblig’ ‘dthe King to promife, 
he would confirm it, for the fecurity of thofe 
who had taken it ; that is, that they might 
not be profecuted on that aceou out with 
full liberty to every one not to cribe it. 
They had engage: d to maintai 


the King and crown with relpest to the mis 
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fitia, the Great-feal, nomination to offices, 
choice of Privy-Counfellors, negative voice 
in the Parliament. Moreover, they had 
concealed the contents of this treaty from 
the leading Prefbyterians, and at the fame 
time communicated them to the King’s prin- 
cipal friends. 

3. Thefe fame Commiffioners had engaged 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip 
Muferove to raife forces for the King and 
feize Berwic and Carlifle. 

4. Thefe two Gentlemen had repaired to 
Edinburgh, where they had often conferred 
with Duke Hamilton and others of the 
King’s party, and, when the Commiffioners 
of England complained of their being fuffer- 
ed at Edinburgh, they were only concealed, 
and the conferences with them continued. 

5. Duke Hamilton, before his departure 
from London, had declared, he would do 
the King fignal fervice, and this Duke was 
placed at the head of the army. 

6. The fame Duke had entered into an 
engagement with Langdale, that, as foon as 
the Scotch army was in England, there 
fhould be no more mention of the covenant, 
and all the King’s friends fhould be received 
into the army without diftin@ion. It is 
true, he was afterwards reftrained by a de- 
cree of the Parliament of Scotland. But he 
found means to evade it, by caufing Lang- 
Male to march one day before him, as if 
Langdale had not 2éted by his orders. But 
the contrary plainly appeared, when he was 
defeated by Cromwell. 

7. The Parliament of Scotland was called 
by the credit of Duke Hamilton and the 
Commiflioners who had treated with the 
King, and the Members were elected by the 
cabals of the fame party. 

8. When the levying an army came to be 
debated in the Parliament, it was ftrongly 
oppofed, as well by feveral Lords, as by the 
General-Affembly of the Kirk. It was fo- 
lidly proved, that at leaft the grounds of the 
war ought to be declared before it was re- 
folved. Proteftations were alfo made againit 
it; but they were evaded, of which there 
can be no other reafon given, but that the 
army was defigned for the King’s fervice, 
tao’ it was not thought proper to declare it. 

g. Finally, when the Duke had entered 
England, he took not the leaft ftep to inti- 
mate he was come to fupport the Prefbyterian 
party. Initead of marching directly to Lon- 
don, whilit Cromwell was at a diftance, 
though he might be jure the Parliament and 
city were very defirous to join him, he fpent 
above a month in the northern counties 
without any neceffity. This conduét there- 
fure fleews, his defigns was not to affift the 


Prefbyterians, though he intended to a@ 
againft the Independents. 

What has been faid clearly proves, the 
Scotch army came into England with defign 
to reftore the King without terms, under 
colour of delivering him from the Inde- 
pendents. It is no wonder, that the Par- 
jiament, where the King had few friends, 
fhould declare this army enemies of the 
kingdom, as oon as their entrance was 
known. Neverthelefs, as the Prefbyterians 
were yet perfuaded, the Scots were come to 
fupport them, it was with great ftruggle that 
his declaration paffed the Houfe of Com- 
mons. Fourfcore and ten Prefbyterian 
Members oppofed it to the utmoft of their 
power, fo far were they from imagining, 
the Scots had taken arms for the King’s in- 
tereft. But it was not tong before they 
were undeceived. : 

The 28th of July the Commons agreed at 
laft, that the King fhould be treated with, 
upon the Hampton - Court propofitions, 
without being obliged to fign the three bills 
before-mentioned. In all likelihood, the 
Prefbyterians were at length fenfible, that, 
by deferring the treaty, they were labour- 
ing for the Independents, who fought only 
to wafte the time, till Cromwell, who was 
in the midft of his march, fhould have join - 
ed Lambert. But it was not potlible to ad - 
vance fo far as would have been neceflary te 
finifh or even begin the treaty, before the 
revolution caufed by Duke Hamilton's de- 
feat. The formalities which muit be o'- 
ferved in a Parliament, feveral unexpected 
affairs, the arrival of the Prince of Walcs 
before Yarmouth, and afterwards in the 
Thames, afforded the Independent Members 
frequent occalions to prolong the treaty. On 
all thefe occafions, they affected to make 
tedious fpeeches, which waited many days 
fitting. When they faw it was not in their 
power to fet afide ihe treaty, or cblige the 
Houfe to infift upon the three bills, they 
feigned to confent ireely to the negotiation s 
but, withal, perpetually found means to de- 
lay it. Ina word, to know what were the 
fruits of thefe artifces, it need only be con- 
fidered, that the Commons firft refoluticn 
to treat with the King was on the 24th of 
May ; but they did not deiift from the three 
bills ull the 28th of July ; that it'was the 
18th of September before the negotiation 
began, and confequently this affair held 
four months, without 1eckoning the time 
{pent in the treaty. So, b:fore tke conier- 
ences began, Cromwell had defeated Duke 
Hamilton, and was marching into Scotland 
to hinder the Scots from returning to difturb 
England. On the cther hind, Geveval 
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Fairfax, having taken Colchefter, was pofted 
with his army within twenty miles of Lon- 
don to awe the Parliament. It is therefore 
certain, when the negotiation begun, affairs 
were far from being in the fame ftate as 
when the treaty was refolved. The good fuc- 
cefs of the army made the Prefkyterians more 
timorous, and the Independents more bold. 
But, on the other fide, the King, lofing all 
hopes of affiftance both from the Scots and 
the Royalifts, found himfelf indifpenfably 
obliged to yield in a treaty what he would 
never have granted, if the face of affairs had 
not been changed. Thefe are confidera- 
tions which I thought requifite, before I 
proceeded to what pafled the five laft months 
of the year 1648. 

Since the Commons had confented to 
treat with the Kirg, without obliging him 
to fign the three bills, five days more had 
patid before the manner, place, and time 
of the treaty could be feitled. The King 
required thet all perfons might have acceis 
to him as when at Hampton-court : That 
the Scots fhould be invited to affift at the 
treaty, and appointed the town ot New- 
rort in the ifle of Wight for the place of con- 
f rence. The Commifioners who had been 
fent io h'm, having reported his defires to 
the Houfes, the Lords, who were willing to 
‘(paich this affair, two days after pafled the 
following votes : 

‘ y, That the votes of both Houfes of 
Parliament, againft no farther addreftes and 
application to his Majelty, be recalled.’ 

‘2. That fuch perfons as his Majetty 
fhall fend for, as of neceflary ufe to him in 
the treaty, be admitted to wait on him: and 
that his Majelty be in the fame eftate of 
fieedom, as he was laft in at Hampton-court. 

¢ 3. That fuch fervants as his Majeity 
fhall appoint, be fentto wait on him. 

€ 4. That the place for the treaty be in 
Newport, in the ifle of Wight.’ 

‘ 5. That the Scots be invited to treat 
with his Majeity.” 

¢ 6. That his Majefty be admitted to in- 
vite ‘hem.’ 

‘7, That the infructions given from 
both Houfes of Parliament, to Colonel Ham- 
mend Governor of the Lile of Wight, be 
recal'ed.” 

* 3. That five Lords and ten Common- 
ers be chofen Commiffioners, to treat with 
the King.’ 

‘ g. That ithe referred to the Committee 
of Lords and Commons for peace, to pre- 
pare all things in readincis for the fpceding 
of the treaty.’ 

Thefe votes being fent ta the Commons, 
they did not think proper io pals them with- 
Out tome aincnamests. 
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© The firft was admitted.” 

¢ As to the fecond, the Commons or- 
dered, That his Majefty fhould be defired 
to fend to the Houfes the names of fuch per- 
fons as he fhould conceive to be of neceflary 
ufe about him during the treaty ; they not 
being perfons excepted againft by both 
Houtes of Parliament from pardon, or that 
were then under reftraint, or in actual wars 
againit the Parliament by fea or land ; orin 
fuch numbers, as might draw any jutt caufe 
of fufpicion ; and that his Majefty fhould be 
in the fame freedom, honour, and fafety, as 
he was in when he was at Hampton-court.” 

‘ Upon the third, they concurred in the 
vote for his Majeity’s attendants, provided 
they were fuch as were not in any of the for- 
mer qualifications.” 

¢ The fourth was approved of.’ 

* As to the fifth and fixth, the queftion, 
whether the Scots fhould be invited by the 
Parliament to fend Commiffioners to treat 
with his Majefty upon the propolitions pre- 
fented to him at Hampton-court, it was car- 
ried in the negative. But it was ordered 
however, That if the King fhould think fit 
to fend for any of the Scotch nation, to ad- 
vife with him concerning the affairs of the 
kingdom of Scotland only, the Houfes 
would give him a fafe-condu&.’ 

* Concerning the feventh, it was refolved, 
That, before the recalling of Colonel Ham- 
mond’s initruétions, they fhould fend again 
to his Majefty, to let him know, how far 
they had proceeded, as to a treaty, and to 
have his Majefty’s approbation.” 

‘ The eighth and ninth were admitted 
without any difficulty.’ 

The next day the Commons ordered new 
inftructions to Colonel Hammond, viz. 

‘ That the King be removed to New- 
port, and be in the fame condition and free- 
dom there, as he was at Hampton-court. 

‘ That no perfon in the firit exception 
out of mercy, nor under reftraints of the 
Parliament, nor of late aétually in arms 
again{t the Parliament, be admitted to the 
King.’ 

‘ That no perfon that hath been in arms 
againft the Parliament, &c. or of whom 
there is juft caufe of fufpicion, be admitted 
into any fort or tower in the Ifle of Wight.” 

‘ That no perfon of any foreign nation 
be admitted to come into the fame ifle, with- 
eut leave of the Parliament.’ 

If the kingdom of Scotland fend any to 
treat with his Majefty, they fhall have a 
pais from both Houses, and be admitted.” 

‘ That his Majefty pafs his royal word, 
not to go out of the tiland during the treaty, 
hor twenty-eight days after, without the ad- 
vice of both Houfes of Parlizment.’ 

The 
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The next day, advice was brought of 
Duke Hamilton’s defeat. ‘The Independ- 
ents thence hoped, they fhould hinder the 
conclufion of the treaty, and the Prefbyteri- 
ans, that the King would grant every thing, 
fince he had loft the affiftance he depended 
upon, and was without any refource. Thus, 
this event, though of the greateft impor- 
tance, caufed no alteration in the difpofition 
of the parties, to treat. A few days after 
they received Zifo news of the taking of 
Colchefter. 

The King having fent a lift of the per- 
fons he defired to have about him, the Par- 
liament excepted againft three, namely, 
Athburnham, Legg, and Dowcet, who were 
then in cuftody. 

It was not only upon this point, but fe- 
veral others, where difficulties occurred, 
that they were forced to fend exprefles to the 
King. It fuffices to fay, that the Parlia- 
ment’s Commiffioners departed not from 
London for Newport, till the 13th of Sep- 
tember, and the conferences began not till 
the 18th. Itwas agreed, they should con- 
tinue forty days only. 

Whilft preparations were making for the 
treaty, the Prince of Wales, who lay in the 
Downs with his fleet, fent a letter to the 
Houfe of Peers, wherein he took notice of 
the progrefs made as to a perfonal treaty, 
and farther expreffed his defire, 

‘x. That the treaty fhould be in fuch 
place and manner, as might confiit with the 
honour, freedom, and fafety of his Majefty 
his father ; fo that the agreement might not 
be blemifhed with any face of reftraint. 2. 
That the treaty might be between the King 
and his two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. 3. That, during the treaty, there 
fhould be a general ceffation of arms. 4. 
That a moderate fubfiftence, during the 
treaty, might be agreed upon, for all armies 
and forces then on foot, and particularly the 
Scots army in England. 5. That acourfe 
might be taken to content him, and his 
fhips in the Downs, with money and pro- 
vifion.” 
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It does not appear, the Lords took any 
notice of this letter, and the rather, as the 
Prince made no mention, that it fhould be 
communicated to the Commons. 

The fame day the Lords received this let- 
ter, a petition was prefented to both Houfes 
from the Common-council of London, de- 
firing, 

‘ 1. That the King’s Majefty might be 
free from reftraint. 

* 2. Invited to a treaty. 

© 3. That all acts of hoftility, by fea and 
land, might, by command of King and 
Parliament, ceafe. 

« 4. That the government of the church 
might be fettled according to the covenant. 

« 5. That diftrefled Ireland might be re- 
lieved. 

«6. The people of England, by dif- 
banding all armies, eafed; the liberty of 
the fubjeéts reftored ; the laws of the land 
eftablithed. 

¢ 7. The Members of both Houfes en- 
joined to attead the Houfe for the fervice of 
the kingdom. 

‘ g. That the felf-denying ordinance 
might be efte&tually obferved. And 

€ 9. Speedy confideration had of the con- 
dition of fuch merchants, whofe thips and 
goods were ftayed by thofe with the Prince ; 
and that fome expedient might be thought 
of, for difcharge of all fhips, that trade be 
not deitroyed.” 

The Reformado-officers prefented the 
fame day a petition of the like import ; pray- 
ing, moreover, that all Officcas and foldiers 
(without exception) might be paid their 
arrears. 

The Commons returned in anfwerto the 
Common-council of London, that it was 
their intention to treat with the King, that 
they had acquainted his Majefty with it, 
and that there was no room to queltion but 
the King was in the fame difpofition. Then 
they communicated to the Council the yotes 
that were pafled in the Houfe oy that occa- 
fion. 


[To be continued, } 
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It bas often given me very great Uneafiies, when I have heard the faircft Part of the Cre- 
ation accufed of one of the fouleft Crimes, I mean that of Detra@ion: A Fiend begot by 
Envy, nurtured up by Ill-nature, end pampered by Self-love and Vanity.—What can be 
more mean, than to fteal from the Merit of others, ia order to render our own confpicu- 
ous? What more cruel, than to depreciate Perfecions, which, whether beficrved by Na- 
ture, or acquired by Education, have a Title to Refpect and Love ? What more uzjuft and 
bafe, than to give the Lye to our own Confciences, and feem to condemn what we cannot 
but inwardly approve? This is, however, the true Pifture of Detracticn, which, like 
@ Bafilife, poifons all it looks upon. But the foliowing Auccdote, which I have iaken from 
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- @Book, intitled The Wife, lately publifhed, will fet this Matter in a true Light; and 
which will oblige feveral of your Readers, by injerting it in your entertaining Mifcellany, 


particularly 


Certain Gentleman, whofe real name 

I thal] conceal under that of Dorantes, 
was married to a young Lady of equal birth 
and fortune, and who, without being a ce- 
lebrated beauty, was perfectly agreeable in 
her perfon ;—he behaved with great tender- 
nefs towards her,—fhe was paflionately fond 
of him ;—no couple could live more hap- 
pily together, till an unlucky propenfity, to 
which women are too prone, diflolved the 
cement of their union, and made both as 
wretched as, before, they had been bleffed. 

. The wife of Dorantes was extremely in- 
timate with a young widow, to whom I 
fhall give the name of Clara ;—they were 
acquainted in their childhood, and the 
change of their conditions afterwards had 
made no alteration in the fentiments of ei- 
ther ;—{eldom two days paffed over, without 
their feeing each other; and, as Dorantes 
ftaid pretty much at home, he was very 
glad of a third perfon to make up a party 
tor ombre. 

Clara was very handfome,—had a regular 
fet of features,—fine hair,—fine teeth ;— 
and, above ail, a remarkably delicate com- 
plexion.—Dorantes had fevera] times, oc- 
cafionally, mentioned thofe perfections in 
her to his wife; which, tho’, as will appear 
by the fequel, they not a little difpleafed her, 
the feemed to take no notice of, till one day, 
as they were talking together on the beauty 
«of fome Ladies of their acquaintance, he faid, 
—* Well, I fee none that are halt fo agree- 
able as your friend Clara. —* Clara losks 
very well altogether, replied fhe gravely; 
but it cofts her a great deal of pains to do 
fo..—* What pains,” cried he.—* Why, to 
tell you the truth, refumed fhe, all thofe 
things, you admire in her, are nothing but 
mere art;—fhe has feven or eight falfe 
teeth, tomy knowledge ;—then, as to her 
hair, it is naturally inclined to red ; but the 
dyes it with a certain water, fold at a fhop 
in Buckler’s-bury, which turns it to that 
fine black it now appears ; and, as to her 
complexion, fhe ufes both white and red ; 
befides, fhe always fleeps in a night-matk, 
to. keep away pimples."—* Impoffible! my 
dear, refumed he, I have eyes as well as 
you, and can eafily diftinguifh between what 
is natural and what is artificial.’ 

© You men are often deceived in thefe 
things, anfwered fhe ; if you were to fee 
her in a morning, you would be convinced 
of the truth of what I tell you,—and a great 
dea] more ;—but I leve Clara, and would 
not, for the world, fay what I have donc to 
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any one, except yourfelf..—* You are in 
the right, faid he with fome ill humour; 
for no-body would believe you, if you did.” 

‘ Tam forry, then, I ever mentioned it 
to you, faid fhe a little haughtily.—* It 
might have been better you had not, re- 
plied he fternly ;—becaufe it gives me no 
very favourable idea, either of your genero- 
fity or your fincerity; and but confirms 
what ,I have often heard fay of your fex ; 
—that no one woman ever {poke well of the 
beauty of anether..—With thefe words, he 
fnatched up his hat, and went direétly out 
of the houfe. 

The wife, who had never before been 
fpoke to in this fharp manner by her buf- 
band, now, doubtlefs, repented of what fhe 
had faid ; but the words were gone out of 
her mouth,—fhe could not call them back ; 
and pride and fhame would not fuffer her to 
confefs fhe had been guilty of uttering a fal- 
fity.—From this time forward, the perceiy- 
ed a vilible decay in that tendernefs and re- 
fpe&t with which fhe had been treated by 
Dorantes, and began to hate the innocent 
Clara for a misfortune which fhe had intirely 
brought upon herfelf;—fhe behaved to her 
with great coldnefs, and, at length, ordered 
her fervants to fay fhe was not at home, 
whenever’ fhe came.—The fair widow, on 
this, totally refrained her vilits; and, as fhe 
knew fhe had done nothing to deferve the 
ufage fhe received, thought it beneath her 
to inquire into the caufe. 

From what fimall beginnings do, fome- 
times, the greateft feuds and difcontents 
arife !— Dorantes, finding that Clara did 
not come totheir houfe as ufual, doubted not 
but that his wife had either perfonally af- 
fronted her, or {poke of her, to others, in 
the fame manner fhe had done to him ; and, 
reflecting, perhaps, a little too deeply on 
the injuttice of the thing, could not keep 
himfelf from entertaining a fecret contempt, 
mixed with indignation, upon the author. 

Chance contributed to heighten in him 
this i] humour towards his wife :—He met 
Clara one day by accident, and, accofting 
her with his accuftomed politenefs, afked 
the reafon why his wife had been fo long 
deprived of her agreeable converfation.—To 
which fhe very gravely replied :—That the 
had made feveral vifits, none of which be- 
ing returned, fhe could not flatter herfelf, 
that her company was any longer accept- 
able.-—* Oh, Madam, faid he, [ beg you 
will not fo far wrong your own merits, or 
our juft fenfe of them, as to harbour fuch 

a thought ; 
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a thought ;—I am extremely forry for my 
wife's remifinefs ; but I fuppofe fhe depend- 
ed on the familiarity between you for an ex- 
cufe ;—therefore I hope you will have good- 
nature cneugh to forgive it, and convince 
us, that you do fo, by letting us fee you 
foon."—* Sir, anfwered the, when your 
Lady thinks fit to let me know when fhe 
will be at home, I fhall do myfelf the fa- 
vour to wait on her.’—She concluded thefe 
words with a curtfey of leave-taking, and 
turned fo haftily away, that he had not an 
opportunity of adding any thing further. 

On his return home, he repeated what 
had pafled between them to his wife; and 
added, that, as he found there was no pre- 
tence for breaking off acquaintance with 
that Lady, he would have her make an in- 
vitation for her to come.—Her face grew 
red as fcarlet on the firft mention of Clara’s 
name; and, when he had given over fpeak- 
ing,—‘ I do not underftand what fhe means, 
faid fhe, by giving herfelf thefe airs ;—I 
never forbid her my houfe, and, if the 
thinks fit to fay away, I have no reafon to 
intreat her prefence ;—yet, fince I find it 
will fo much oblige you, I will fend to her.’ 
~—* Oblige me!’ cried he in an angry tone. 
—* Yes,—fince you intereft yourfelf fo far 
in this affair,” replied fhe. —This put him 
beyond all patience ;—he told her, that fhe 
behaved very ill;—-that the difcovered a 
mean and bafe difpofition ; and that, if fhe 
perfifted in it, fhe would render herielf un- 
worthy either of love or refpeét. 

© I fee, cried the, that I have forfeited 
both with you ; but it is not to my difpofi- 
tion, but to Clara’s more prevailing charms, 
I am indebted for fo great a misfortune, — 
Ungrateful and inconftant man! Is this the 
return for all the tender affeétion I have felt 
for you ?” 

Men can ill bear reproaches, efpecially 
when innocent of the caufe, as Dorantes 
really was.—He replied in the moft bitter 
terms, which, fhe being unable either to 
endure, or to retort, half-fuffocated her with 
rage.—She flew into the garden, and, throw- 
ing herfelf upon a green bank at the further 
end, there gave a loofe to her tears and com- 
plainings. 

One of the maids, happening to be at a 
window, faw where fhe lay, and had the 
difcretion to run haftily down and remind 
her, that, fome rain having lately fallen, 
the dampnefs of the earth might endanger 
her health:—JIt feems, indeed, that the 
poor Lady was as cold as marble ; though 
the inward agitations, fhe was in, hindered 
her from feeling any exterior inconveni- 
ence ;—fhe rofe, however, and went into 
her chamber, but felb into fuch violent 
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fhudderings, as obliged her to fuffer herfelf 
to be put to-bed, where the continued very 
ill the whole night. 

Dorantes came not home till very late, 
and, being told that his wife was indif- 
pofed, flept in another chamber ;—but, on 
hearing, in the morning, that fhe was much 
worfe, and had need of advice, fent imme- 
diately for a phyfician, who, he knew, had 
always attended her family. 

This Gentleman found her in an high 
fever, and a little delirious ;—ali that could 
be done for her was done, but in vain ;— 
her diftemper every hour increafed, and, in 
two days, her life was defpaired of ;—but, 
on the third, fhe grew, to all appearance, 
better ;—the violence of her fever was aba- 
ted, and her fenfes perfectly reftored.— 
Alas! the cruel difeaie had only left the 
outward frame to prey with greater force 
upon the nobler parts. — Death had now 
feized her heart, the was fenfible of it her- 
felf, and afked if Dorantes was at home; 
and, being told he was, and but lately left 
her chamber, defired- he would come in 
again ; which he prefently did. 

He had no fooner feated himfelf on her 
bedfide, than fhe made a fign to thofe wha 
were in the room to withdraw ; and then, 
taking hold of one of his hands, faid ta 
him :—* My dear Dorantes, I feel. I am 
no longer for this world, but cannot leave 
it without confeffing, that I have been guil- 
ty of the greateft injuftice to Clara; yet 
was it not malice that made me fo ; —I en- 
deavoured to make her odious in your eyes, 
only becaufe 1 feared fhe had appeared too 
amiable ;—it was afault indeed, but it 
was a fault of love ;—as fach, forgive it..— 
© It was a weaknefs, anfwered he, which I 
was forry to obferve in you ; for, upon my 
honour, [ never had a thought of Clara, or. 
any other woman, to the prejudice of that 
affection I have vowed to you.’—* How 
kind is this aflurance! cried the, it gives 
me pleafure, even in death..—* Talk not of 
death! interrupted he, tenderly embracing 
her; live, oh live, and be as happy as a 
hufband’s love can make you !'—* It is too 
late,’ faid fhe ;- and, that infant, feil inte 
ftrong convulfions, which, though her youth 
and firength of conftitution ftruggled witla 
for fu:nae time, fhe never recovered from. 

Dorantes was greatly troubled; but it 
would be needleis to repeat the particulars 
of his behaviour on this fad event, as it is 
inferted only to fhew the Ladies, that to 
tradvce any woman to the man, who has an 
eftcem for lier, ferves rather to increafe than 
diminith the good opinion he before had of 
his wife, 
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An Account of the Englith, Spanifh, French, and Dutch Colonies in the 
eft-Indies (Page 249, Vol. XVII.) finifhed. 


Barbuda is a {mall ifland lying at fifteen 
miles north-eaft of Montferrat. The land 
is low and fruitful, and the Englith began 
to plant it as early as any other of the Lee- 
ward Iflands, St. Chriitopher’s only ex- 
cepted ; for Sir Thomas Warner, who firit 
fettled there, placed a fall colony in this 
ifland ; but the Caribbeans difturbed them 
fo much, that they were often forced to de- 
fert it and their plantations. There hardly 
paffed a year but they made incurfions ; 
and the damage, the Englifh fuftained, 
made them weary of dwelling in a place 
where they were fo much expofed to the 
fury of the Barbarians; but, the Carib- 
beans diminifhing daily in number, and the 
Europeans conttantly increafing, the Eng- 
lith again poflefled themfelves of Barbuda, 
where there are, at prefent, about a thou- 
fand or twelve hundred inhabitants. 

The Proprietary of this ifland is the Hon. 
Chriftopher Coddrington, Efq; who fends 
a Governor hither, having the fame prero- 
gative as the other Lords Proprietaries in 
their feveral jurifditions in America. 

The inhabitants apply themfelves chiefly 
to hufbandry ; corn and provilions are ge- 
nerally fure of a good market in the fugar- 
iflands. They have all forts of tame cattle, 
as in Europe, and perform their labour 
muck after the fame manner as they do in 
England. 

Anguilla, or Snake-ifland, has its name 
from its firure, being a Jong but narrow 
tract of land, winding almoit about near 
St. Martin ; from whence it may be ealily 
feen. 

This ifland is level and woody, the foil 
fruitful ; and the tobacco, which formerly 
grew there, was reckoned very good in its 
kind. ‘Theinhabitants were originally poor, 
and do not feem defirous of being other- 
wife; for they are the lazieft creatures in 
the world. Some have gene from Barba- 
does and the other Caribbee iflands thither ; 
where they live like the firft race cf men, 
without government or religion, having nei- 
ther Miniter, Governor, Magiltrate, laws, 
Nor property worth keeping ; and, if a 
French author is to be credited, the land is 
not worth the trouble of defending or cul- 
tivating: Butin this, perhaps, the Prench- 
man is miftaken; far the foil is good, and, 
coufeguently, if an induttrious people were 
in poffe Mion of it, they would foon make it 
worth defending. 

The way of the prefent inhabitants is not 
to take care for any thing but food and rai- 


ment, which are both ordinary enough. 
They marry after the old fafhion of nature ; 
they have no lawyers to put them to the ex- 
pence of jcintures, nor priefts to fee for li- 
cences. But, though they are poor, they 
feem perfeétly contented, and therefore may 
be as happy as the inhabitants of Peru and 
Mexico. 

Barbadoes is not only one of the chief of 
the Caribbee iflands, and the moft confi- 
derable of all the Britifh iflands in Ame- 
rica, except Jamaica, but was alfo the firft 
fettled, and the mother of all the Britith 
fugar-iflands. It lies about twenty leagues 
from St. Vincent, which may be feen from 
it in a clear day; twenty-five from St. 
Lucy, and a little more from Martinico ; 
one hundred leagues from St. Chriftopher’s, 
and fixty from Trinidad. 

The climate of this ifland is very hot, 
efpecially for eight months in the year, but 
not fo exceflive as in the fame latitude on 
the continent ; becaufe, though there are 
no land-breezes, yet there are others which 
arife from the fea with the fun, and increafe 
as it advances to, but abate as it declines 
from the meridian. 

There is fcarce a harbour in the ifland, 
except that of Bridge-town in Carlifle-bay ; 
nor a ftream that deferves the name of a ri- 
ver; though there are two on the eaft fide 
of the ifland, the one called Scotland river, 
and the other Jofeph’s river. They have 
wells of good water almoft all over the 
ifland, without digging very deep for it; 
and they have large ponds and refervoirs 
for rain-water. It is, for the moft part, a 
plain level country, with fome fmall hills, 
whofe woods have been all cut down to 
make room for plantations of fugar-canes, 
which now take up almoft the whole ifland, 
and render it the moft valuable plantation to 
Great Britain, for its fize, that it ever pof- 
feffed. 

When they firft began to plant here, they 
produced a confiderable crop yearly, from 
three years to nine, without farther trouble, 
except weeding and cleaning the foil; and 
every acre, one with another, yielded ten 
fhillings a-year profit to the national ftock 
of England, befides what the planters got, 
and the thoufands it employed both here and 
there. But the foil, of late years, is not fo 
fertile as formerly ; and they are obliged to 
employ tame cattle, for the fake of manure. 

Here are all forts of oranges and lemons, 
both fweet and fowre, in abundance; the 
fruit of which is large, and the juice delici- 
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eus. Citron-trees alfo abound here; with 
the rind of whofe fruit the Ladies here make 
the moft delicious cordials and fweet-meats. 
Here are alfo limes in great plenty. Fruit, 
in general, is become a ftaple commodity ; 
fo that fome tons have been imported into 
England and Ireland, every year. The ta- 
marind and palm-trees were brought hither 
about feventy years ago. Here are the ba- 
nanas and pine-apple, the aloe and mon- 
grove, the cotton, cedar, maftich, and 
bulley-trees ; alfo the fugar-apples, the 
fhaddock, and the cacao-tree, of whofe 
fhells are made cups, and, of the nuts, cho- 
eolate. Other trees and fhrubs of value 
are the fig-tree, the caflia-fiftula, the phytic 
nut, the prickled apple and prickled pear, 
the pomegranate, the papa, the guava, the 
cultard-apple, the macaw-tree, the royal 
and lefs palmetto ; the locuft-tree, the iron- 
wood, lignum-vite, red-wood, and prick- 
led ycllow-wood ; the plantain-tree or 
fhrub, the anchovy-apple, the date-tree, 
the bay-tree, the guana-trees, and foap- 
berries. 

Some of the chief plants are ginger andred 
pepper of two forts. Here are grapes, but 
not fo good as in the northern colonies ; 
cucumbers, melons, the fenfible plant, the 
dumb cane, with leeks, and almoft all 
other roots and garden-ftuff, brought hither 
originally from England. They abound 
alfo with curious flowers of moft kinds. 
They have ceach-horfes from Old England, 
faddle-horfes from New England, and o- 
thers, for carts and common ules, from 
Bonavifta, the Cape de Verd iflands, and 
Curafo. When the wind changes to the 
fouth-weft, they have large flocks of wild 
fowl from the continent, fuch as plovers, 
curlews, fnipes, wild pigeons, wild ducks, 
and teal. 

The neighbouring fea abounds with moft 
forts of fith, befides the green turtle ; parti- 
cularly parrot-fifh, fnappers, red and grey 
cavallos, terbums, mullets, mackarel, lob- 
fters, and crabs. In the frefh waters are 
cray-fith, maid-fith, grigs, prawns; with 
feveral others that come into thefe waters 
from the fea, as plaife, dolphins, king’s- 
fifth, and the flying-fifh. a 

The Barbadians trade with New-Eng- 
land, Carolina, Pennfylvania, New-York, 
and Virginia, not only for lumber, but alfo 
for bread, flour, Indian corn, rice, tobacco, 
falt beef and pork, fith, pulfe, and other 
provifions ; with Guinea for negroes ; with 
Madeira for wine; with Tercera and Fayal 
for wine and brandy ; with the ifle of May 
and Curafo, for falt; and with Iveland, for 
beef and pork. The other goods which 
they import from Great Britain and Ireland, 


are ofnaburgs, which are the chief wear of 
their fervants and flaves ; linens of ail forts, 
with broad cloths and kerfeys, for the plan+ 
ters, their overfeers, and their families : 
filks and ftuffs, for the woraen ; red caps for 
their flaves ; ftockings and fhoes of all 
forts ; gloves and hats, millinery ware, and 
perukes ; lace for linen, woollen and filks 5 
peafe, beans, and oats, from our weftern 
counties, and bifket from London ; alfo 
wine of all forts; ftrong beer (which they 
have alfo from New-England) and pale ale ; 
pickles, candles, butter and cheefe ; iron- 
ware, fer their fugar-works, fuch as faws, 
files,axes, hatchets,chiflels, adzes, hoes, mat- 
tocks, planes, gouges, augres, hand-bills, 
drawing-knives, nails, and all forts of leaden 
ware ; powder and fhot ; and brafs ware: But 
Birmingham wares, tho’ good commodities, 
foon rut and canker, by the evening damps 
of this climate ; and to this moifture of the 
air it is imputed, that clocks and watches 
feldom go right in this ifland. 

They import al{o, from Great Britain, all 
forts of Indian goods and toys; coals, pan- 
tiles, hearth-ftones, hoops, and every thing 
proper for an Englifh market will fell here, 
the difference of the climates always con- 
fidered. Servants, who are volunteers, and 
not tranfports, efpecially mechanics, are 
worth twenty-five and thirty pounds a- 
piece, for their five years fervitude. Butter, 
oil, candles, liquors, and provifions, are 
generally fhipped from hence for this ifland, 
about Michaelmas. ‘The voyage 1s com- 
monly about five or fix weeks outward 
bound, and fix or feven homeward. The 
packets commonly perform it in a month. 
‘The planters fend to Guinea, guns, pow- 
der, and arms, perpetuana’s, tallow, &c. 
and all wearing-apparel, which they have 
from England ; and difpatch fimall veficis 
to that part of Africa, to bring flaves for 
their plantations, which require to be re- 
cruited every year, with twenty or thirty 
negroes, to every four or five hundred 
acres. 

Wine being the chief drink of the Gentry, 
there are 2bout 3000 pipes of Madeira, 
Malmfey, and Vidonia wines, imported 
yearly into this ifland, fome by the London 
mercliants, and {ome by the Barbadians 
themfelves. And it is obfervable,.that the 
Madciva wine, brought round by Barbadoes 
to England, is much better than that which 
comes directly from Madeira. 

In regard to the exports of this ifland, the 
flapie commodity is fugars. Before the 
civil war, the trade to this ifland was open 
and free, and the Dutch fhips purchafed fn- 
cars there as weil 23 the Englith ; which 
freedom of trade made money very plenti- 
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ful inthe colony: but, after the reftoration, 
feveral acts of Parliament were paffed for re- 
{training the trade of al! our fugar colonies 
to Great Britain, and Britith thips only ; 
by which means, London became the chief 
mart in Europe for fugars: And, as more 
were imported every year than were necef- 
fary for home confiimption, the furplus was 
exported to foreign markets by our mer- 
chants ; who thereby underiold the Portu- 
guefe, who before ufed to fupply all Europe 
with their Brafil fagars, and im procefs of 
time beat them al} out of their {ugar trade, 
to the northward of Cape Finiftre. 
In the reign of Charles IT, efpecially a- 
bout the year 1676, the Barbadoes trade 
actually employed four hundred {ail of thips, 
of one hundred and fifty tons, one with: an- 
other, every year: And it was computed 
that the running cafh of the ifland was about 
200,0001. and their annual exportation to 
Great Britain, in fugar, ginger, indigo, 
and cther commodities, was about 3 50,0001. 
The money brought into the nation, in the 
year laft mentioned, by the export of the 
commodities brought hither from Barbadoes 
only, was allowed to be above 200,000]. 
and it was agreed, that as much, or more, 
had been gamed every year between that 
time and the reftoration. It has been com- 
puted by avery judicious Gentleman, that 
the nation acquired, betwixt the years 2636 
and 3656, two millions of moncy at leatt ; 
that in the following twenty years, to 1676, 
the gain by it muft have been four millions ; 
and our author, allowing for the gradual de- 
clenfion of its trade fince, by many crofs ac- 
cidents, particularly, by fettling the French 
fugar iflands, computing the laft fixty years, 
viz. from 1676 to 1736, atthe fame rate as 
he did the firft twenty years, the gain will 
then amount to fix millions : fo that, fays 
he, in the {pace of a hundred years, the in- 
habitants. of Great Britain have received 
twelve millions of filver by means of this 
plantation, befides having 50,000 of her in- 
habitants maintained all that time, by the 
people of this colony. It appears from his 
remarks on the ftate of the fugar colonies, 
that the Barbadians, in 1730, exported hi- 
ther 22,769 hogtheads of lugar, each weigh- 
ing thirteen hundred weight ; of which near 
38,000 hogfheads came intothe port of Lan- 
don: And that they made 340,391 1. clear 
profit of the whole, it being proved, that 
the rum and melalffes paid all the charges of 
the plantation. 

With regard to indigo, great quantities 
of which were formerly exported from 
thence, there is now little or none made 
there ; but of feveped and fcalded ginger 
they expost vait q:autiues 5 as allo lignun 


vite, fuecats, citron-water, melafles, rum, 
and lime juice. 

The inhabitants of this ifland are of three 

clafles, viz. the matters (who are either 
Englith, Scots, or Irifh, with fome few 
Dutch, French, Portuguefe, and Jews) the 
white fervants, and-the black flaves. The 
matters are the planters and merchants ; 
the white fervants are either by covenant or 
purchafe, and are of two forts, fuch as fell 
themfelves in Great Britain, or Ireland, and 
fuch as are tranfported for crimes. When 
the term of the covenant fervants is expired, 
the Britith fervants have 51. the other but 40 
fhillings. Their work is not fo hard as that 
of our day labourers, yet their encourage- 
ment is greater ; and, if they are good for 
uny thing, they may be employed upon their 
own terms, when their time is out. The 
fervitude of the blacks is perpetual ; yet, 
great care is taken of them, becaule, if a ne- 
gro dies, it is forty or fifty pounds lofs to 
the owner: whereas, by the death of 2 
white feryant he lofes only two or three years 
wages toanother. ‘The bufinefs of the blacks 
lies moftly in the field, excepting thofe who 
are taken into their fugar- mills, ftore-houfes, 
or dwelling-houfes ; where the handfomeft 
and neateft maids are bred to menial fer- 
vices, and the clevereft fellows to be coach- 
men, grooms, and lacqueys. Others of them 
are often employed in handicrafts, as coo- 
pers, jomers, mafons, &c, A flave, who 
is a good mechanic, is worth 150 or 200]. 
nay even 400]. hasbeen given for a fkilfut 
fugar-boiler. ‘The negroes are purchafed 
by lots out of the Guinea fhips, after being 
all viewed ftark naked, and are allowed two 
or three wives each, that they may propa- 
gate and increafe the planter’s ftock; for 
their potterity to all generations are flaves, 
except they have their liberties given them. 

The coaft of this ifland is defended by 
rocks on the eaft fide; and on the weit, 
where it is moft exposed to a deicent, breaft 
works and redoubts are erected, but the 
repair of them is too much neglected. 

The only town of confequence in the 
ifland, is that called Bridge-town, or St. 
Michael’s, fituated in Carlifle bay = it was 
formerly encompaifed with a morafs, which 
rendered it unhealthy, but this has in a great 
mealure been drained ; its law fituation how- 
ever renders the town fubject to inundati- 
ons. It is faid to contain a thoufand, or 
twelve hundred houfes, tolerably well built, 
of brick or ftone. They have commodious 
wharfs and keys, for loading and unloading 
of goods, and three forts or caitles for de- 
fence, which, if kept in good repair, would 
render them no ealy conqueft. 

The government of this iland refembles 
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fhat of Jamaica, and the reft of our Ameri- 
can iflands, having the Governor and Coun- 
cil appointed by the Crown, which, with 
the Houle of reprefentatives, are vefted with 
a legiflative power, and make laws for the 
government of the ifland. 

The number of white people are faid te 
have been once forty thoufand and upwards, 
and are computed to be near thirty thoufand 
at prefent. The negroes, mulattoes, and 
snettive flaves, about an hundred thoufand. 
The militia confifts of fifteen hundred horfe, 
and about three thoufand foot. This fufh- 
ciently proves, that never any colony of 
ours, or indeed of any other nation, was fo 
populous as this ifland; for the whole ifland 
of Barbadoes is not fo large as the county 
of Rutland, the fmalleft county in England. 

When, or by whom, the ifland of Barba- 
does was firft difcovered, is perhaps jmpof- 
fible to be abfolutely determined. But, as 
the Portuguefe were doubtlefs the firft difco- 
verers of Brafil, it is not very probable that 
they fhould make many voyages thither, or at 
leaft eftablith a regular commerce with that 
country, without falling in with this ifland, 
which lies fo muchin the way. It is there- 
fore probable, that they were the firft diico- 
verers ; which feems in fome meafure con- 
fumed by the name; Barbadoes having evi- 
dently a Portugucefe termination, but its fig- 
nification is very doubtful. Some fay the 
ifland was fo called from the barbarous in-* 
habitants ; but, to prove this, they fhould 
have fhewn that it was inhabited at all, 
which in thofe times undoubtedly it was not: 
it is however probable, thatthe Caribbeans 
vifited this ifland from St. Vincent, which 
is within fight ; and the Portuguefe might 
poffibly land when they were upon it, and 
fright them off the ifland, whence they 
might from thofe people give it the name of 
Barbadoes, which it has ftill retained, and 
is fo called in all the languages of Europe. 

Itis faid, that the firft Englifhmen who 
landed here, were fome of Sir William Cur- 
teen’s feamen, which were cruifing in thefe 
feas, in the latter end of the rcign of King 
James I. who reporting, at their return to 
England, that the foil was fruitful, fome 
adventurers went thither, with an intent to 
plant it ; but, finding the ifland covered with 
wood, and {fcarce any other animals upon 
it than hogs, it did not anfwer their expecta- 
tions for a great while. The property of 
this ifland was afterwards granted by King 
Charles I. toJames Earl of Carlifle, of whom 
feveral adventurers purchafed fhares, tran{- 
ported themfelves thither, and firft fell to 
planting tobacco ; which not thriving as 
they expected, they proceeded to try cotton 
aad indigo, which yielded them a contider- 


able profit, but made little fugar till 1647 5 
when Col. Modiford, Col. Drax, Col. 
Walrond, and feveral other Cavaliers, find- 
ing they could not live in England with 
any fatisfaétion under the ufurper, convert- 
ed their eftates into money, and tranfported 
themfelves to Barbadoes, carrying with 
them fuch machines and implements as were 
proper for carrying on fugar-works there. 
Col. Drax, itis faid, in a few years acquir- 
ed an eftate of feven or eight thoufand 
pounds per annum, and married the Earl af 
Carlifle’s daughter, then proprietor -of the 
ifland; and the adventurers, fixing their 
principal fettlement on the great bay, on the 
fouth-weft part of the ifland, gave it the 
name of Carlifle bay, in honour of their pro- 
prietor, which it ftill retains. 

The ifland was afterwards. divided inte 
four circuits, and eleven parifhes, each pa- 
rifh being allowed to fend two reprefenta- 
tives to the General Aflembly ; and every 
parifh had its incumbent, with an hand- 
fome maintenance allowed him. 

In the year 1662, King Charles I. pur- 
chafed the property of this ifland, of the lord 
Kinowl, heir to the Earl of Carlifle, and 
appointed the Lord Willoughby of Parham 
Governor ; ever fince which Barbadeoes has 
been a regular government; and the colony 
granted a duty of four and a half per cent. 
tor the fupport of the civil government of the 
ifland, aud maintaining its forces and for- 
tificatisns ; which duty is faid to amount to 
10,000 |. a year. 

The Bahama iflands are fituated in the At- 
Jantic ocean to the north of the ifland of Cu- 
ba, ftretching from the north-weft to the 
fouth-eaft, The ifland of Bahama, which 
gives name to the reft, is about twenty-five 
leagues diftant from the continent of Florida. 
It is about fifty miles in length, but very nar- 
row, tcarce any where fixteen, and in many 
places nor half fo broad, but very pleafant 
and fruitful ; the air temperate and ferene 5 
the foil remarkably rich, and the country 
every-wheie abounding with brooks and 
{prings of water. 

Tho’ thete iflands were the firft fruits of 
the new world, Columbus arriving firft at 
Manguana, which is one of them, and te 
which he gave the name of St. Salvador, 
yet the Spaniards never thought of fettling 
there. And it was long before we had 
any knowledge of them. 

Captain William Sayle, in the year1667, 
being bound to Carolina, was foreed by 
a ftorm among thefe iflands, which gave 
him an opportunity of examining them 
carefully, particularly a large ifland, to 
which at that time he gave his own name, 
and is that which has been fince knowa Py 
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the name of Providence. At his return to 
England, he reported the benefit they might 
proye to England. Accordingly grants of 
them were made to proprictors, but the Go- 
vernment referved in the hands of the Crown. 
None of them, however, except Providence 
and Lucays, and Harbour ifland, are yet fet- 
tled ; which feems furprifing, as they would 
certainly prove of the greateit advantage to 
Great Britain, if they were fully fettled and 
properly cultivated. 

hus have we given a full account of the 
feveral Colonies of any confequence poffef- 
fed by the Englith, in the Weft-Indies ; 
but, before we proceed to thofe of other na- 
tions, it will be proper to mention thofe 
iflands, which are called neutral, tho” they 
really belong to the Englifh. ‘The princi- 
pal of thefe are St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Do- 
minica, and Tobago. 

St. Lucia is about twenty-two miles in 
length, and eleven broad; the greateft part 
of it very good land ; in fome places hilly, 
inter{perfed with many rich vallies, very well 
watered with fine rivers all thro’ the ifland, 
which renders it excceding pleafant and de- 
lighitul ; and it muf be very healthy by its 
being fo narrow, and the hills not being fo 
high as to intercept the general trade-winds 
that continually jan it from the eaftward, 
whereby the heat of tlic climate is mitigated, 
and made rather ecreeable than troublefome. 
The variety of fituations that it affords by 
the hills and vales, makes it both conveni- 
ent and delighttul, as well as the pleafant- 
nefs of the profpecis. It is covered with 
woods, among which are great quantities of 
fine timber, fit for building houfes and 
windmills ; and it is from hence, that both 
Barbadoes and Martinico have been, and 
fill ave furnifhed with large quantities. 
‘The ifland alio abounds with wild fowl, 
and the adjacent fea with fith. It hath {- 
veral good bays, and excellent harbours for 
fhips to anchor in ; particularly one on the 
pei gel of the ifland, in which great 
nuinbers of fhips may be fafe from all wea- 
ther, and is much the fineft, and moft con- 
venient of any in the Carribbee iflands. 

The ifland of St. Vincent lies fifty miles 
fouth-we of Barbadoes; is about eight 
leazues in length, and fix in breadth. There 
are feveral mountains in it, between which 
are very fruitful vallies. 

The timber en this ifland is very valu- 
able, and of which there is a vait fock of 
all Kinds; and indigo thrives here furpri- 
finely. . 

Doininica is about forty miles long, and 
as many broad ; but has no trade at pre- 
fent, and ferving occafionally for wood and 

water. With regard to Tcbago, the rea- 
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der will find an account of that ifland, 
Vol. IV, page 152. of our Magazine. 

The Spaniards are pofleffed of the largeft 
and richeft part of America. And from 
thence they derive immenfe treafures year- 
ly ; fo that the kingdom of Old Spain may 
even be faid to depend wholly upon the 
New, for the fupport of her finances, and to 
owe all her grandeur to her extenfive colo- 
nies in this part of the world. 

On the continent, they have all South- 
America, except Brafil, on the weftern 
ocean,which belong to the Portuguefe ; fome 
parts of Chili, fome parts of the ifthmus of 
Darien, whofe inhabitants they have not 
been able to conquer ; the vaft country of 
the Amazons, and almoft the whole coun- 
try of Guiana, where the French and Dutch 
have fome fettlements, but the Spaniards 
very few, if any. 

Spain is alfo in poffeflion of the richeft 
and beft part of North-America, as far as 
the Miffillippi, New Albion, or California, 
or Florida. In fhort, their dominions ex- 
tend on the South-Sea, from go degrees 
north, to 45 degrees fouth latitude. 

The iflands belonging to the Spaniards, 
are Cuba, Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, or 
Hifpaniola, which the French however 
fhare with them at. prefent; St. Margaret, 
and others lefs confiderable, which the Spa- 
niards vifit fometimes, but where they have 
no colonies. Cuba is much the largeft ifland 
in the Weft-Indies, being above eight hun- 
dred miles in length, from eaft to weft, and 
about feventy miles broad, from north to 
fouth. It is faid to have in geneval the beft 
lands of any in America, and to produce 
moitt of the commodities knowa in the Ame- 
rican iflands; but here are more churches 
than farms, more priefts than planters, and 
more lazy and luxurious bigots than ufeful 
labourers. ‘To which it is owing, that this 
jarge and well fituated ifland, with a luxu- 
riant foil, befides, great plenty of food for 
its inhabitants, does not produce, for expor- 
tation, near the value of our little ifland of 
Artego. 

Here are mines of copper, which furnifh 
the Spaniards in America, with metal for 
their brafs founderies, for the cafting of 
cannon, &c. Gold duit alfo being found in 
the fands of the rivers, it is conjectured there 
are mines of that metal alfo in the moun- 
tains, a ridge of which runs from the eaft 
to the weit end of the ifland. 

t. Jago, in the fouth-eaft part of the 
ifland, is efteemed the capital ; but the Ha- 
vannan, on the north-weft, is much more 
confiderable on account of its trade, and the 

rendezvous of the galleons annually on their 
return to Spain, ‘This harbour is fo large, 
as 
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as toadmit a thoufand fail of thips to ride 
there commodioufly and fafely, as it were 
without either anchor or cable, no wind be- 
ing able to hurt them. It is fo deep withal, 
that the largeft veflels anchor at a {mall dif- 
tance from the fhore, where there are in ge- 
neral fix fathom water. The entrance, 
which has neither bar nor fhoal to obftruéct 
it, is by achannel about three quarters of a 
mile in length, but fo narrow that only one 
fhip can go in at once. 

St. Domingo, or Hifpaniola, is the lar- 
geft, next to Cuba, of all theAntilles iflands, 
It lies in the middle, between Cuba and Ja- 
maica, on the north-weft and fouth-eaft, 
and Porto-Rico on the eaft ; being fepara- 
ted from the two former, by what is called 
the Windward Paflage, and from the latter, 
by a narrow ftrait or channel. 

This ifland belongs partly to the Spa- 
niards, and partly tothe French. It is al- 
lowed to be the moft fruitful, and by much 
the moft pleafant in the Weft-Indies ; hav- 
ing vatt torefts of cabbage-trees, palm, elms, 
oaks, pines, acajou, and other trees, taller 
and larger, and the fruit more lovely to the 
eye, and better tafted, than in the other 
iflands ; particularly, ananas, bananas, 
grapes, oranges, lemons, citrons, toronias, 
limes, dates, and apricots. 

Here are all the fowl common to the 
Weft-Indies. Inthe Savannahs, there are 
innumerable herds of black cattle; horfes 
enough, in the French part of it, to fupply 
all their neighbouring colonies, befides wild 
horfes, and wild hogs, of the breed brought 
over by the Spaniards. 

There is f{carce a country in the world 
better watered, either by brooks or navi- 
gable rivers, which are all full of fith, as 
the coaft is of crocodiles and tortoifes. 
Gold duft is found in the fands of the rivers, 
and it has many mines of gold, filver, and 
copper. 

The general commodities of this ifland 
are hides, fugar, indigo, cotton, cacao, 
coffee, ginger, tobacco, falt, wax, honey, 
ambergrife, and various kinds of drugs, and 
dyeing woods. 

The French here are faid to equal, if not 
exceed the Spaniards, tho’ both together are 

ery fhort of what the fertility of the ifland 
is capable of maintaining. 

Before the Spaniards murdered here, in 
cold blood, no lefs than three millions of the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
the natives were innocent and happy in their 
own way. And, while the natives cnjoyed 
their poffeffions, they cultivated the lands 
for the Spaniards, fupplied them with fith, 
and with fome quantities of gold; by which 
the Spaniards lived much more happily, ar. 
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in greater affluence than they have ever 
done fince ; whereas, now, the far greater 
part of what the Spaniards claim, rather 
than poflefs, is defart, and yields them lit- 
tle or nothing, 

As this ifland was the firft of the Spa- 
niards difcoveries, fo it was the center of 
their commerce in America. After their 
conquelts in Peru, they flighted this ifland ; 
which encourag’d the French, about the mid- 
dle of the laft century, to fix themfelves on 
the weft part of the ifland; where theyhave 
improved their fettlements to fuch a degree, 
and are grown fo powerful, that they may 
make themfelves matters of the whole ifland 
whenever they pleafe, and doubtlefs will, 
when the proper time prefents ; which will 
render our pofleflions of Jaimaica the more 
precarious. 

In 1726, it was computed that there were 
200 fugar-works on this ifland, that, atan 
avarage, made annually 4.00 hogfheads, each 
of 500 weight, which did not bring lefs than 
200,000 I. fterling, per ann. to the French. 
The indigo was thought to produce half as 
much. At prefent, it is thought, the trade 
is rather in a better than worfe condition, in 
regard to thefe articles, to the great injury 
of the Britith colonies, and the benefit of the 
French. 

Porto-Rico is a very fertile ifland, a- 
bounding in fine meadows, and well ftocked 
with wild cattle. Their pork is excellent, 
and fo is the fleth of their kids, but their naut- 
ton is poor dry food. They have good thip 
timber, and variety of fruit trees, together 
with rice, and Indian corn. 

The principal commodities in which its 
traders deal, are fugar, ginger, hides, cot- 
ton-thread, or raw cotton, caflia, mattic, 
&c. They have alfo great quantities of {alt, 
and make a confiderable profit of their oran - 
ges and lemons, as fruit, and in fweet- 
meats. ‘They have many good veffels, in 
which they trade to various parts of Ame- 
rica. 

The genius of the people, and the con- 
venient fituation of the ifland, would render 
it the moft flourifhing of all the Spanith co- 
lonies, were itnot for the mifchiefs to which 
they’re frequently liable from great droughts, 
hurricanes, and the delcents of privateers, 
whereby their fea-perts have been often 
ruined. 

Befides part of the ifland of St. Domingo, 
defcribed above, the French are in pofleflion 
of the iflands Granada, Martinico, Mari- 
galante, Defiderada, and Guardalupe. 

The ifland Granada is about twenty-‘ive 
leagues in circuit. ‘The number of whites 
is abont two hundred, and of biacks of 
both {exes about fix hundred, It his a 
pictty 
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pretty good fort; the foil is excellent, pro- 
ducing jugar, indigo, cotton, rocou, and 
caflet. 

Martinico is the principal colony ; and 
here the Governor and Intendant have their 
refidence. The circuit of the ifland is about 
fixty leagues ; the foil good, and very fer- 
tile in fugar, cacao, caffet, and rocou; 
befides which it produces fome cotton 
and indigo. It has three good harbours, 
feveral good roads fer fhipping, two fmall 
towns unwalled, and a good fort. It had 
formerly 3500 men bearmg arms, and about 
26,000 blacks of both fexes. 

Mangalante is about fixteen leagues in 

circuit, the foil pretty good, and its fugars 
of the finer fort ; 3 befides which, it produces 
indigo, cotton, and ginger. 

Defiderada, or the Defirable ifland, fo 
called by Columbus, becaufe it was the firft 
land he difcovered in his fecond voyage 
to America, is about ten leagues eaft of 
Guardalupe ; is a little inconfiderable ifland, 
and not fo fruitful as the reft which belong 
to the French. 

Guardalupe, fo named by Columbus, 
from its hills refembling thofe of that 
name in Spain, is fitu: sted about thirty 
leagues north of Martinico, and almoft as 
much fouth of Antego. It is the largeft 
of all the Caribbee itlands, being twenty- 
txvo leagues in length, and half as much 
sn bre adth, at each end; but almoft divided 
into two, ‘by a deep ¢ gulph or bay on each 
fide, fo that the ends are joined together by 
a narrow ifthmus. This, like Martinico, 
abounds in fugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, 
&c. and is ina very flourifhing a. ; 
and, agreeable to the confequence it is of 
to the French, they have taken care to for- 
uty it with feveral regular forts and re- 
dow bts. 

‘The French began to fend colonies to 
this ifland about the year 1632; but, being 
wnacquainted with the natuge or the foil, 
for many years they were in danger of 
farving ; and afterwards the planters, by 
their divifions, almoft ruined one another ; 
fo that this ifland did not make any great 
figure till the neg century ; fince the be- 
ginning of which it has vaftly increafed, 
and makes more fugar, now, than any of 

he Britith itands, except Jamaica. 

The Dutch have two or three fmall 
iflands among the great Antilles, and thofe 
of very little value; nearer the Spanith 
coat, they have Curacao or Curafo, A- 
ruba, and Bonair. 

Curafo is about nine or ten Jeagues i in 
Jength, and about five in breadth; the {oil 
is far from being fruitful, and the climate 
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ftill farther from being either wholefome or 
agreeable; but, notwithftanding thefe dif- 
advantages, fuch have been the care and in- 
duttry of the Dutch, that they have always 
drawn great advantages from this {mall 
country, in which, formerly, there were 
large paftures and a great quantity of cattle ; 
but of late they have turned thefe into fu- 
gar and tobacco plantations ; fo thaf, at 
prefent, it is thought, that the provifions of 
all forts, that are raifed i in this ifland, would 
fcarce maintain its inhabitants one day ; 3 yet 
fuch is the prudence of the Dutch govern- 
ment, that the inhabitants are fo far from 
being expofed to want, that there is not a 
more plentiful or better provided place in 
the Weft-Indies ; but, at the fame time, it 
is to be underftood, that every thing fetches 
a high price there ; which is fo far from 
being a difadvantage, that, in reality, it is 
the principal fource of the great wealth of 
the inhabitants. On the fouth fide of the 
eaft end of this ifland there is a harbour, 
called Santa Barbara; but the chief harbour 
is about three leagues from the fouth-catt 
end, on the fouth fide, where the Dutch 
have a very good town and a ftrong fort. 

The town on this ifland i is, for its fize, 
one of the faireft and fineft in America; 
and contains every thing necefiary to render 
it commodious and agreeable, as far as the 
climate and {oil will permit. 

Bonair and Aruba are dependent upon 
the ifland of Curafo ; the former lies about 
ten leagues to the eaftward of it. The 
Dutch have here a Deputy- governor, a 
guard of foldievs, and a confiderable num- 
ber of Indians; and, of late years, there is 
a fort built, for the proteétion and fecurity 
of the place, in which the foldiers do duty. 
The Indians are hufbandmen, and plant 
maize and Guinea corn, and fome yams 
and potatoes; but their chief bufinefs is 
about cattle, for this iiland is plentifully 
ftocked with goats, and they fend great 
quantities of their flefh every year in falt 
to Curafo. The fouth fide is plain low- 
land, and there are feveral forts of trees, 
but none very large ; there is a fmall {pring 
of water by the houfes, which ferves the 
inhabitants, though it is brackifh; at the 
weft end of the ifland there is a good {pring 
of frefh water, and three or four Indian 
families live there. On the fouth fide, near 
the eaft end, is a good falt-pond, whither 
the Dutch floops come for falr, which is 
now become a very confiderable commo- 
dity, and the Dutch are contriving methods 
of turning it ftill to greater advantage. 

The ifland of Aruba lies feven leagues 
welt of Curafo, and is not very confider- 
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able; however, they breed fome cattle 
there, and particularly horfes, which renders 
it very uleful to their chief colony; to 
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which it alf% furnifhes a great quantity « 
garden-ftuff, without which the people af 
Curafo could not fubfift. 


ISH Msp, 


Containing Original SONGS, Porms, &e. 
On the late Earthquake at Lifbon. 


AIR was the morn in richeft glory dreft, 
The fun-beams orient deck’d the {miling 
eaft ; 

His chearing heat, his warm prolific ray, 
Added new fplendor to the face of day ; 
Serene the air, no unpropitious gale 
Alarm’d the peaceful tenants of the vale ; 
Tagus’ proud waves roll'd peacefully along, 
Smooth as the cadence of the poet’s fong ; 
And, as fhe pafs’d the banks, no hoflile wave 
Her verdant borders undifturbed lave ; 
But all was filent, Nature lay reclin’d, 

Nor felt a thought of forrow in her mind. 

Here merchants traffic’d to enlarge their wealth, 
Here pining ficknefs fought the balm of health; 
The long-loft bloom regains its priftine grace, 
And bluthing rofes deck the virgin’s face ; 
Illuftrious navies unmolefted rode, 

Invoking Neptune, ocean’s fav’rite god ; 

Proud Lisbon’s walls look’d graceful to the eye, 
And feem’d to reach the manfions of the fky ; 
Its lofty dome, maijeftically free, 

Form’d an inchanting landfkip to the fea ; 
There Art with Nature ftrove the fight t’allure, 
With ftrength combin’d, its turrets to fecure ; 
A noble palace, in whofe bright domain 

A Monarch loving as belov’d does reign ; 
Generous, humane, who {corns the fervile art, 
By aught but reafon, to engage the heart ; 
Who knows no pleafure but his country’s blifs; 
In that is center’d ev'ry heart-felt wifh. 

Yet muft the mufe a horrid truth reveal, 

For, ah ! what heart aflaffins can conceal ? 

A murd’rous crew within his kingdoms dwell, 
Ally’d to Satan and the fiends in hell ; 

To mild religion, honour, mercy, foes ; 

All laws divine as human overthrows ; 

Whofe favage hearts ftill thirf for Chriftian blood, 
Yet claim the title of devout and good ; 

The rack, the torture, is to them a joy, 

Their aim to plunder, threaten, and deftroy ; 
Jews, Turks, or Chriftians, ferve their impious 

“i turn, 

Each, like a faggot, undiftinguith’d burn ; 
Alike to horrid purpofes defign’d ; 

Such is the force of the obdurate mind : 
Strangers to virtue, or compaffion’s cau fe, 

The flinty heart no future judgment awes 

Not earth alone the vicious dares to brav ~ 

But laughs at Heaven and contemns the grave. 
But Heav'n’s high will, who looks on man’s of- 

fence, 

And with due weight his jufice can difpenfe ; 
Who views mankind with an omniicient ray, 
And fees to-morrow as he fees eat 

Oft bids his loud impending thund ders roll, 

To ftrike a terror in the guilty fo 
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*Twas * this day, when trembling wretches 
aid, 

In loathfome cells, invoking heav’nly aid ; 

Expecting foon the dreaded hour to come, 

When, in the flames, they muft receive their 
doom ; 

When, lo! a dreadful found affrights the ear, 

As if portending defolation near ; 

The fatal noife th’ aftonifh’d fenfe furprife, 

And feems to rend the concave of the fkies ; 

A fierce convulfion fhakes the womb of earth, 

As if her bowels fought a fecond birth ; 

The matchlefs fcene of cruelty nay fell, 

Dooming their mafters to their native hell ; : 

Stung by remorfe, repentant tears arife, 

But juice, juftice echoes from the fkies 5 

The fea, arifing in a deluge, pours 

Her ftrongeft fury on the ruin’d thores ; 

The pavements crack, the buildings ev’ry-where, 

As fleeting thadows, quickly difappear : 

Regardlefs of the kind hymenial tie, 

Dittra€ted hufbands from their conforts fly ; 

Wives, carelefs, leave their tender charge behind, 

And vainly feek a fafe retreat to find; 

Whilft fome, by height of mifery difrefs’d, 

Clafp their dear offspring to their panting breaft ; 

Prote& my darlings, this one boon regard, 

Tho’ helplets, deftitute, be God their guard. 

Hundreds the gaping chafms now deftroy, 

Quell ev'ry hope, and ev’ry blifs annoy ; 

Earth trembles, ftill the haugk ity mountains bend, 

Spires and temples in one ruin end 5 

The manfions reel ; obferve thofe ftately walls, 

A moment paft, its ftately fabric falls ; 

The people fhriek with terror and difmay, 

Earth opes her mouth and fiuts them from the 


ay 5 

Young lifping babes around their mothers cling, 
As tender broods beneath the foft’ring wing ; 
Where is my father? with a look moft mild, 
Or where my mother ? cries the duteous chiid; 
Oh! {pare them both, if one of us muft die 
y appeafe the anger of the Deity ; 
Thy proftrate fervant gracioufly receive, 
Content to die, but let my parents live. 
The modeft maid, array’d in beauty’s charms, 
Now flies for fhelter to her lover’s arms ; 
Ail firive by flight death's fatal dart to-fhun, 
Yet, blind thro’ fear, to their deftru€tion rua ; 
Some to the fea their trembling fteps would gain, 
Some feek the eminence, and fome the plain. 
But vain the effo rt that felf-love infpires 5 
Now the volcano’s burft impetuous fires ; 
For what the reeling globe indulgent left, 
Her flaming caverns undiftinguifh'd fwept; 
Wohilft human be cings, if we fuch can name, 
Who feel no fenfe of pity, or of thame, 

Devoid 
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Devoid of honour, in their native foil, 

Now dar’d the cruel theft, the treach’rous fpoil ; 

Tho’ fav’d, relentlefs, fcerning fate to blefs, 

But fought to make their neighbour’s portion lefs} 

Intent on rapine, and to mifchief prone, 

Felt no compunétion at the gen’ral groan ; 

Bat juftice ftraight, by Majefty’s command, 

Purfues the mifcreants, the infernal band. 

Virtue, reverfe, amidft the doubtful ftrife, 

Nobly difdains that trivial toy call'd life ; 

Suftain’d by piety, by worth elate, 

Remains ferene amidft the wreck of fate ; 

Nor dares to murmur, though opprefs’d by wee, 

But waits with fortitude th’ expected blow ; 

And yet, when honour feels the pang fevere, 

What heart refrains the tributary tear? 

The Royal Pair, now filent and alone, 

Wept their deferted folitary throne ; 

View’d with diftrefs their beaut’ous city fied ; 

Friends, ftatefmen, fubjeéts, number’d with the 
dead ; 

But more their fympathifing bofoms grieve 

The want of pow’r, mifery to relieve 5 

Not Kings efcape a univerfal woe, 

But ag the peafant feels the weighty blow. 

Spain, Italy, alike in fears combine, 

And dread that wrath, omnipotent, divine! 

Where are the richeft gems that grace a crown? 

Their caftles, churches, whither are they flown? 

Bury’d in dark oblivion’s fable night, 

Thofe lofty portals took eternal flight ; 

For ever gone at the avenging rod, 

‘The difpenfations of an angry God. 

And yet no ilis can fhake the fleady mind, 

In each occurrence patient and refign’d ; 

No boiit’rous ftorm affeéts the pious feul, 

Content they fit and view the billows roll ; 

Tho’ mouvarains fhake, earth from its axis move, 

Yet fmile ferene, and place their hopes above. 

Such the perfeétions regal pomp fhould grace ; 

Such in her Monarch does fair Albion trace ; 

As brave, as great, compaflionate and good, 

With ey’ry virtue, ev’ry charm endu’d ; 

Each kind emotion fwells his royal breait, 

By pity’s fair celeftial feal imprefs’d ; 

Amidft the ruins his benev’lent voice 

The mournful fuff’rers ravith’d ears rejoice 5 

His word proteéts them with parental care ; 

Thrice envy’d ell who George’s bounties thare ; 

Who taftes the bleffing that a Jib’ral hand, 

A tender heart bequeaths a foreign land ; 

For, to illuft’rous Brunfwick’s lafting fame, 

Difirefs for fuccaur may a priv’lege claim ; 

Tho’ born for mercy, yet his focs obey, 

And own his glorious and defpotic {way : 

Soon may his pow’rful arms with ftrength main- 
tain 

Her right o’er haughty Gallia on the main. 

As Bhritsin’s fons ali nations elfe excel, 

Her force and armaments loud faétion quell ; 

With plenty blefs’d, Britannia’s ha:py ifle 

Long, long enjoy her Sov’reign’s benign fmile ; 

No rude anxiety his peace molett, 

But watchful angels guard his Godlike breaft : 

And thou, Almighty Ged, fupreme o’er all, 

Who from rude chaos fram’d this pond’rous ball ; 

Whofe watchful providence is unconfin’d, 

Who gvides the feafons and direQs the wind ; 
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Whofe wifdom form’d that glorious orb of light, 
Gave limits to the day, and mark’d the night: 
Eternal Lord! immeafurably great ! 

Inthron’d on high in majefty and ftate, 

If the repentant tear above arife ; 

If fervent pray’rs can reach the ftarry fkies ; 
Tho’ a whole nation’s fins for vengeance fue, 
And punifhment to man’s offence is due, 

Yet let that wrath deferv’d our fighs delay ; 
Support and ftrengthen this enfeebled clay ; 
Preterve our frailer, though immortal part ; 
Reftrain th’ unruly paffions of the heart, 

Hear thefe requefts, earth, heav’n’s celeftial King, 
To whofe high praife creatures unnumber'd fing! 
Vouchfafe thy love and providential {mile, 

And beam thy mercies on Britannia’s ifle. 


ODE for th NEW YEAR. 


By Colley Cibber, E/g; Poet-Laureat, and fet 
to Mufic by Dr. Boyce. 


Recitative by Mr. Savage, 
AIL! hail! aufpicious day ! 
Advancing to prolong 
The years of Czfar’s fway, 
Be thine the feftal fong, 
Air, 
In Rome, when fam’d Auguftus liv’d, 
Had then the lyrift of his praife 
To this more God-like reign furviv'd,, 
What glories now had grac’d his lays? 
Now had he fung a golden age, 
With birth-right liberty renew'd 5 
A nobler fong than realms, by rage 
Of civil war, to chains fubdu’d, 
Recitative by Mr. Wats. 
Sha!! then our lays the wreath refign, 
Where far fuperior virtues fhine? 
Turn, Britons, turn your annals o’er ; 
Then mark the reign you moft admire; 
The prefent ftill thall hold its pow’r, 
To charm your higheft heart’s defires 
Air. 
Or, if this happier youngeft year 
In blefiings thould tranfcend the laft, 
The pref’rence only would declare, 
The prefent {weeter than the paft. 
Recitative by Mr. Beard. 
Such is the praife by Britain paid 
To Cefar’s gentle empire fway'd ; 
Such, fuch the truths that lift our lays 
Beyond the flights of Claffic praife, 
Air by Mr. Beard. 
Annyal aids, when Senates grant, 
Lefs the King than fubjects want ; 
All the dues, by him receiv’d, 
Are but public wants relicv’d. 
So the feafons lend the earth 
Suns and fhow’rs to aid her birth, 
Well the mutual labours fuit ; 
His the glory, yeurs the fruit. 
Chorus, 
Thus happy years on years enrell’d 
Shal! teach the new to praife the old; 
Till fame has confefs’d, 
Through the glories of flate, 
No fubje& fo blefs’d, 
No Monarch fo great. 
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. Th WILLING MAID. 
The Words ty Mr. Boyce. Set to Mufic by Mr. Defefch. 
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When firft the fwain his fuit addrefs’d, 
I flvtter’d and look’d pale ; 
He figh’d and vow'd, he kifs’d and prefs'd, 
And told the fondeft tale: 
Then out he pu!l'd his oaten reed, 
And play’d fo fweet a ftrain, 
‘That ali he afk’d I gave, indeed, 
And with’d he’d afk’d again. 


: La 
How blefs’d am I, when Jockey’s by! 
How happy in his view! ; 
Though other nymphs cry, p-th and fre, 
Yet hang me, if I do: 


A New Country Dance. 
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As to the flocks the-cogling ftream, 
Or flow’ ret ‘to the bee, 
As dear as I’m confefs’d to -him, 
’ So dear the youth tome, 


4- 
Ah! fraught with all his fex’s art, 
Should Jockey faithlefs prove, 
Where, where fhall my poor wand’ring heart 
Again beftow its love ? 
But, ‘tis an hundred unto ten, 
He'll wed me to fecure ; 
And, when he afks me—why—what then ? 
I'l] have him to be fure, 


The MILK-SOP. 

















Firft couple lead through the fecond, caft up and turn ,; fecond couple the fame — ; lead down, 


up again, caft off, and right and Ieft 2. 


Prologue to a new Farce, ititled, The Apprentice, #27v aGing at Drury-lane Theatre. 


Written hy Mr. Garrick, and Spuk 
EHOLD a wonder for theatric ftory ! 
The culprit of this night, appears before 
ye. 
Before his judges darcs thefe boards to tread, 
*¢ With all his imperfections on his head !”’ 
Prologues precede the picce,—in mournful verfe ; 
As undertakers — walk before the hearfe. 
Whofe doleful march may firike the harden'd 
mind, 
And wake its feelings— for the dead — behind. 
Trick’d out in black thus actors try their art, 
To melt that rock of rocks, — the critic’s heart. 
No aéted fears my vanity betray ; 
¥ am indeed, — what others only play. 
‘Lhus far myfelf ;— The farce comes next in 
view 5 
Tho’ many are its favlts, at leaft "tis new, 
No f{muggled, pilfer’d fcenes fiom France we 
ew, 
Tis Englifh—Englifh, Sirs ! — from top to toe. 
Tho’ coarfe my colours and my hand unfkill’d, 
From real life my littie cloth is fili’d. 
My hero is a-youth, — by fate defign’d 
For culling fimples, — but whofe fage-firuck 
mind, 
Nor fate could rule, nor his indentures bind. 
A place there is where fuch young Quizots 
meet 
*Tis cali’d the Spouting-Club ; —a glorious 
treat ! 
‘Where prentic’d-Kings — alarm the gaping 
itreet! 


x by Mr. Murphy, dreffed in Black. 

There Brutus ftarts and ftares by midnight taper ; 

Who all the day enaéts — a woollen-draper. 

‘ThereHamlet’s ghoft ftalks forth with doubl'd 
filt; j 

Cries out with hollow voice, 
hi’ . 

And frightens Denmark’s Prince — a young 
tobacconitt. 

The fpirit too, clear’d from his deadly white, 

Rifes — a haberdafher to the fight ! 

Not young attorneys — have this rage with- 
ftood, . 

But change their pens for truncheons, ink for 
blood ; 

And (ftrange reverfe !) — die for their coun- 
try’s good. 

Thro’ all the town this folly you may trace; 

Myfe!f am witnefs — ’tis a common cafe. 

I’ve further proofs, could ye but think I wrong 


— ‘* Lift, lift, O 
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oa sath ous nd—you'll find fome fpouting youths 
among ye. 

To check thefe heroes, and their laurels crop, 
To b:ixg ’em back to reafon, —and their fhop, 
To raife an harmlefs laugh was all my aim, 
And, it I fhun contempt, — I feek not fame. 
Indulge this firftling, let me but begin, 

Nor nip me — in the buddings of my fin; 
Some bopes 1 cherifh — in your fmiles I read 


em; 
Whate’er my faults, — your candor can exceed 

? 

em, 
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Epilogue to the fame Farce, written by a, F) iend, 
and {poken by Mrs, Cuive. 


[Enters reading the Play-Pi!!.] 


Very pretty bill, — as I’m alive! 
The part of — nobody — by Mrs. Clive! 
A paltry, fcribbling fool — to leave me out — 
He'll fay perhaps—he thought I could not {pout. 
Malice and envy to the laft degree ! 
And why? —I wrote a farce as well as he. 
And fairly ventur’d it, — without the aid 
Of prologue drefs’d in black, and face in maf- 
querade ; 
O pit — have pity — fee how I’m difmay’d ! 
Poor foul! —this canting ftuff will never do, 
Unlefs, like Bay’s, he brings his hangman too, 
But granting that, from thefe fame obfequies, 
Some pickings to our bard in black arife ; 
Should your applaufe to joy convert his fear, 
As Pallas turns to feaft — Lardella’s Bier ; 
Yet *twould have been a better fcheme by half 
T’ have thrown his weeds afide, and learnt with 
me to laugh. 
I could have fhewn him, had he been inclin’d, 
A {pouting junto of the female kind. 
There dwells a milliner in yonder row, 
Well-drefs’d, full-voic’d, and nobly built for 
thew, 
Who, when in rage, the {colds at Sue and Sa- 
rah, 
Damn’d, damn’d diffembler! — thiaks fhe’s 
more than Zara. 
She has a daughter too that deals in lace, 
And fings — O Ponder well — and Cherry 
hace, 
And fain would fill the fair Ophelia’s place. 
And in ker cock’d up hat, and gown of camblet, 
Prefumes on fomething — touching the Lord 
Hamlet, 
A coufin too the has, with {quinting eyes, 
With waddling gait, and voice like London cries ; 
Who, for the ftage too fhort by half a ftory, 
Aéts Lady Townly — thus -— in al] her glory. 
And, while the’s traverfing her fcanty room, 
Cries — “ Lord, my Lord, what can I do at 
home !” 
In fhort, there’s girls enough for all the fel- 
lows, 
The ranting, whining, ftarting, and the jea- 
lous, 
The Hotfpurs, Romeos, Hamlets, and Othel- 


los. 
Oh! little do thofe filly people know, 
What dreadful trials — ators undergo. 
Myfelf — who moft in harmony delight, 
Am fcolding here from morning until night, 
Then take advice from me, ye gidJy things, 
Ye royal milliners, ye apron’d Kings ; 
Young men beware and fhun our flipp’ry ways, 
Study arithmetic, and burn your plays ; 
And you, ye girls, let not our tinfel train 
Enchant your eyes, and turn your madd’ning 
brain ; 
Be timely wife, foroh! be fure of this; — 
A thop, with virtue, is the height of blifs, 
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The Moprrw Bucx: An Epigram. 
3 IS tafte alamode, and the pride of the age, 
‘l'o fot with the mob, and like favages rage; 
To drown dull refle&ticn, the province of brutes, 
The hero his manners and circumftance fuits ; 
A rebe} at once to his reafon and King, 
Secur’é from. the flream by his right to the firing. 
Thorpe. 


The Debt difcharg’d, being an Anfwer to the 
Enigmas, Page 177, Vol, XVII. and Page 
225, Vol. XVII. 

Ylvia’s mamma was gone from home, 
And fhe poor maid was left alone ; 

I happily came by that way, 

And to the parlour chanc’d to ftray, 

Where I beheld that bloom of May, i 

The pleafing Magazine perufing, 

And on the riddles deeply mufing. 

With all my- winning art, I ftrove 

To turn her thoughts, to mufe on love, 

I afk’d the favour of a kifs, 

Nor did I think it was amifs ; 

She faid be filent e’re I flout, 

Affift to find this riddle out ; 

And then I'll grant you for your trouble 

A kifs, and for the other double, 

To gain the favour I affay’d, 

And anfwer’d thus the lovely maid : 

The firft, if rightly I furmife, ° 

A Giow-Wor * is, or thy bright eyes; 

For which folution, pretty Mifs, 

I honeftly demand a kifs, 

The laft is furely letter D +, 

And now, fair maid, the debt is three. 

But, Heaven preferve the gen’rous fex, 
Inftead of three the granted fix. 
For which I gave a juft receipt, 
And bid the lovely fair good night. 
Morris APPLIN, 


* Page 177. t Page 225. 
Ar fwer to Mr, Applin’s Rebus, Page 177, 
Vol. XVII. 
OUR rebus J perus’d a while, 
Upon my word it made me fmile; 
TF read it o’er and o’er with care, 
Becaufe addrefs’d unto the fair ; 
And, having us’d my utmoft art, 
Found itatlafttobe SwreeT-nearT. W.S, 


Anfwer to the FEnigma’s, Vol. XVII. Page 41, 
and 271. 
HE coward, when his country claims his 
aid, 
Flies toa Sck EEN * to hide his fearful head, 
Not fo the brave, when faithlefs Gaul alarms 
Britannia’s fons, and forces them to arms ; 
Scorning foft pleafure and ignoble reft, 
While England’s wrongs with vengeance fire his 
breaft ; 
Darts on the foe, and drives the flaves along; 
For juftice guides his arm, and Tautu ft his 
tongue. 
* FEnig. page ax. t /Enig. page 271. 
Sf2 
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An Account of Oxfordthire (Page 264, Vol. XVII.) continued. 
With a fine per{pective View of Univerfity, Queen’s, and All-Souls Colleges. 


Univerfity college, is fituated on the fouth 
fide of the High-ftreet, oppotite to that of 
All-fouls, the front extending 260 fee: and 
upwards along the fveet. This college con- 
fifts of two courts, each of them having a 
handiome gate, with a tower over it, next 
the ftreet. “ The weft court, called the Old 
Coyrt, is a regular quadrangle, of 100 feet 
on every fide ; the caft, or New Court, alfo 
is a regular {quare, So feet over either way. 
‘The principal buildings arc the chapel, the 
hall, the library, and the Mafter’s lodgings. 
‘The chapel and the hall are fituated on the 
fouth fide of the old quadrangle. Overthe 
gateway facing the chapei is an excellent 
fiatue of King James TI. 

The Mafer’s lodgings takes up the eaft 
and part of the novth fide of the new qua- 
drone}, and is an clegant building. 

Univerity college is generally iaid to be 
the oldeft foundation in Oxford ; that it was 
erected and endowed by King Alfred, anno 
$72 ; but, as tkere are no remains of thofe 
halls, faid to be ereéted by Alfred, and the 
ftudents in the reign of the Conqueror were 
deprived of their {tipends fettled upon them, 
which ufed to iffue out of the King’s Ex- 
chequer, and the prefent college was built 


and endowed long after Baliol, that old - 


foundation difputes the point of antiquity 
with this. And it appears that the hall, 
where this fociety pertormed their exercifes, 
was, from the conqueft till the year 1232, 
Hired by the ftudents of the townfmen, of 
whom William Archdeacon of Durham, 
the founder, bought it about that time, and 
gave it to the {cholars of this houfe, endow- 
ing the fume with lands. The fame Arch- 
deacon bequeathed 310 marks, for the edu- 
cation of ten cr twelve ftudents in the Uni- 
verlity at large, which money the Vice- 
chancellor and Matters at firlt lent to the 
wholars, on fecurity given for the repay- 
ment of if. Afferwards four Mafters were 
delegated for the adminiftration of this cha- 
yity, which was laid out in making pur- 
chafes of houies for the ftudents. The moft 
confideiable benefactors, after the Arch- 
deacon, were Henry Piercy, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland ; Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cefter ; Sir Simon Bennett, who in the 
year 1628, intirely built the extenfive front 
of the weft quadrangle, ending at the bow- 
window, athis own expence. The latt, by 
whom this college was completed, was Dr. 
John Radcliff; with whofe benefaction the 
Mafter’s lodgings, and all the new build. 
ing in the eaftern quadrangle (which in- 


‘cludes the remainder of the front) was ereét- 
ed : As an acknowledgment of which, 
there is a ftatue of him in a niche over the 
gateway facing the Matter’s garden. The 
iame Gentleman alfo fettled 6001. per ann. 
on iwo travelling fellowfhips, and has in- 
deei been the moft bountiful benefactor to 
the Univerfity in general, that has appeared 
in the two laft centuries. 

In this college there are one Mafter, 12 
Fellows, 17 Scholars, and ufually about 100 
Students of all forts. The King is Vifitor. 

With regard to Queen’s and All- fouls 
colleges, the reader will find a defcription 
of the tormer, in Page 1963 and of the lat- 
ter, Page 100 of this Volume. 

Corpus-Chrifti college, is in St. John’s 
parifh, between Chrifi-Church on the weft, 
Merton college on the eaft, and Oriel col- 
lege on the north; confifting of ose qua- 
drangle, a fine pile of modern buildings, 
which looks into Chritt-church meadow, in 
which are pleafant and commodious cham- 
bers, and a neat ftructure, which looks eaft- 
ward towards Merton college grove, in 
which are fix apartments, appropriated to 
Gentlemen-commoners, whofe number the 
founder has confined to fix, who are to be 
fons of Noblemen, or other eminent perfons. 

On the eaft-fide of the quadrangle is the 
hall, which is 50 feet long, and 25 broad, 
and of a proportionable height. 

The cylindrical dial in the quadrangle is 
fet at right angles with the horizon, the com- 
mon fections whereof, with the hour circles, 
except the meridian circle, that divides it by 
the axis, as alfo the equinoétial, are ail 
ellipfes, and isa fine old piece of gnomon:<s, 
In the library is a MS. explaining every 
part of its conftruction. 

The chapel, which is fituated at the fouth- 
eaft corner of the quadrangle, is 70 fet in 
length, and 25 in breadth. 

The library is well furnifhed with books, 
particularly a large colleétion of pamphlets, 
from the reformation to the revolution. 
About 300 MSS. AnEnglith Bible fup- 
pofed to be older than Wickliffe’s. A 
parchment roll, containing the pedigree of 
tre royal family, and the feveral branches of 
it,. from King Alfred to Edward VI. with 
their arms blazoned, fign’d by the Kings at 
Arms; and feveral other curiofities, parti- 
cularly an ancient manufcript hiftory of the 
Bible in French, finely decorated with curi- 
ous paintings, given by General Oglethorpe, 
who was a member of the college. 

They thew here alfo the genuine “~ 
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ef the founder, a piece of very curious work- 
manfhip, little impaired by time. 

This college was founded, in the year 
1516, by Dr. Richard Fox, a mtive of 
Ropefly, near Grantham in Lincolnhhire, 
who was fucceffively Bithop of the {ees of Exe- 
ter, Bath and Wells, Durham, and Win- 
chefter, and was likewife Lord Privy-Seal to 
King Henry VII. and Henry VIII. He firft 
intended it only as a feminary for the Monks 
of the priory, or cathedral church of St. 
Swithin at Winchefter, and obtained a char- 
ter for that end ; but altered his mind by 
the perfuafion of Hugh Oldham, Bithop of 
Exeter, who engaged to be a benefactor to 
the houfe, on condition that he would con- 
vert it into a college, for the ufe of {ecular 
itudents, after the manner of other colleges 
in the Univerfity : Whereupon, Bifhop Fox 
caufed the firft charter to be cancelled, and 
obtained another, whereby he was permit- 
ted to found a college for the ftudy of divi- 
nity, philofophy, and other liberal arts. The 
charter of foundation was dated at the caftle 
of Wolvefly, on the calends of March, 1516. 

He afligned a body of ftatutes for the go- 
vernment of this fociety, whereby he ap- 
pointed, that the Fellows fhould be cieéted 
out of the {cholars, who are to be chofen 
from the counties or diocefes following, viz. 
two Surry, three Hampfhire, one Durham, 
two Bath and Wells, two Exeter, two coun- 
ty of Lincoln, two Gloucefterfhire, one 
Wilthhire, or (in defeé of a candidate) the 
diocefe of Sarum, one county of Bedford, 
two county of Kent, one county of Oxford, 
one Lancafhire. 

Among the benefactors were Hugh Old- 
ham, chaplain to Margaret Countefs of 
Richmond, and afterwards Pifhop of Exeter, 
who gave 6000 marks towards the building 
of this college, betides feveral eitates for the 
endowment of it. 

Willian Froft gave lands for the mainte- 
nance of one fcholar. John Claymond, the 
firft Prefident of this college, gave lands at 
feveral villages near Oxford, and in Hamp- 
fhire, Berkfhire, and other parts of the 
kingdom. Robert Morwent, fecond Prefi- 
dent, gave to the college Rewley meadows 
near Oxford. And, in 1706, Dr. Turner, 
when Prefident, gave the new buildings, 
and his collection of books. 

The prefent members of this fociety are 
a Prefident, 20 Fellows, 2 Chaplains, 20 
Scholars, and four Exhibitioners ; the whole 
number of ftudents being above fixty. 

The Bithop of Winchefter is Vifitor. 

Merton college is fituated eaft of Corpus- 
Chrifti, and confifts of three courts. The 
largeft, or inner court, is about 110 feet 
Jong, and 100 broad, 
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The chapel is at the weft end of the firk 
court, and is likewife St. John’s parith 
church. ‘This is one of the largeft and beft 
proportioned Gothic ftruétures in the Uni- 
verlity, roo feet in length, and 30 in 
breadth, and has a very capacious tower and 
anti-chapel. It has lately been cleaned an 
ornamented. But, although large at pre- 
fent, yet there are evident tokens of its hav- 
ing been a much larger church : For what 
remains, appears to have been only the 
chantry and crofs-ifle ; the nave and fide 
ifles being taken away, and the arches, 
which led into them, filled up. On the out- 
fide next to Corpus-Chrifti this is very dif- 
cernable. It is not improbable, however, that 
the form it now retains ferved as a model for 
New-college, All-fouls, and Magdalen col- 
lege chapels. 

In the chapel are the monuments of Sir 
Thomas Bodley and Sir HenrySaville. Inthe 
anti-chapel, near the north door, is a finall 
in{cription to the memory of Mr. Anthony 
Wood, ‘that diligent antiquarian. And 
near the entrance into the chapel is the ele- 
gant little monument of Dr. Wyntle and his 
fifter. 

The hall is between the firft and the inner 
court ; and the jibrary, which is a good one, 
is in the fmall old quadrangle, fouth of the 
chapel, and is weli turniihed with aneient 
and modern books and manufcripts. 

The gardens are very pleafant, having 
the advantage of a profpe&t of the adjacent 
country, from the fouth terrafs. 

This fociety was firft placed at Malden 
in Surry, by Walter de Merton, Lord 
Chancellor of England, and afterwards Bi- 
fhop of Rochefter, anno 1264 ; but he after- 
wards removed them from Malden to St. 
John Baptift’s ftreet in Oxford, having built 
a college on fome ground he purchafed there. 
He afterwards eftablifhed them by a char- 
ter he obtained of the crown, in the year 
1274, endowing it with a fuitable revenue. 

With fo much prudence was this college 
founded, that King Henry III. recom- 
mended it to Hugo, Bifhop of Ely, as a 
model for his intended munificence in Came 
bridge, according to which Peter-Houle 
was afterwards erected in that Univerfity. 
And, farther, it is faid of the founder of 
Merten college, that, though in expence he 
was the founder of only one, by example 
he was the founder of many colleges. 

This was the firft college in Oxfard that 
was incorporated by a royal charter, tho’ 
Baliol was the firlt endowed with lands ; 
for, if Univerfity-hall was endowed by King 
Alfred, it was only at pleafure, by a re- 
venue he affigned the fociety out of the Fx- 

chequer, 
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ciequer, which was taken away by William 
the ¢ conqueror. 

Among the benefa&tors, were John Wil- 
tvmort, $.T.P. Chancellor of the Univer- 
fity, who, about anno 1380, gave all his 
perfonal, and part of his real eftate, for the 
maintenance of certain Exhibitioners, who 
were afterwards called Poftmafters. The 
number was then 12, when John Cham- 
bers, Fellow of Eton, and once Fellow of 
this college, gave 1000]. anno 1604, to 
purchafe eltates for two additional ones, to 
be fent fiom Eton {chool, 

Belides thefe, there are now four other 
fcholarthips s, Of t the foun dai ion of Mr. Henry 
Ja ckion, Tate 

In the sottion df a “ ai ny the Fellow 
om ife three perf ms, whom they prefent to 

their Vilitor, th ; Archbithop of Canterbuiy, 





who appoints one af them. 
I ‘ evs area Warden, 24 
ro Chaplains, and 


imber of itudents 









Oriel college is fituated be tween St. Mary 
Hall on the north, Car rpus-Cl hriiti college 
on the fouth, and Chrift-church on the 
welt ; the entrance is oppotte to the back- 
gate of the latter. It chic fly corals of one 
yecular, uz m, well binlt quadrangle. 
On the north fide wherecf is the library, and 
the Frovoit’s lox lgings ; on the eaft the hall, 
buttery, an d the enirance into the chapel, 
rd from thence ; and on 
the fo uth and weit fi ides are the chambers of 
the fellows, and other ftudents. 

Oppoiite to the eve it gate, we afcend by 
a large flight of fteps, having a portico over 
them, tothe hall; which is a well propor- 
tioned roomas to length and breadth, hand- 
{omely wainfcotted, with a Doric entabla- 
ture, and adorned with two whole-length 
portraits; one of her late Majctty Queen 
Anne, and the other of the late Duke of 
Beauiort ; the latter is a moft fuperb pic- 
ture, done by Signior Soldi. His Grace is 
dyawn ereSt in , Parliament robes, hav- 
ing a negro fervant bearing his coronet after 
him, 

The chapel alfo is very decently and pro- 
petly fitted up. 

Through a paffage in the north fide we 
enter the “garden court: Which, confider- 











Ang it is firrounded by the adjacent buiid- 


ings, is very fpacious, and makes an agree- 
able appearance. . The garden is fenced at 
this end with a pair of iron gates, and pali- 
fadoes, properly fupported by a dwarf-wall 
and ftone piers. On either hand is a wing 
of new building, in a ftile conformable to 
the quadrangle. That on the right, con- 
taining four fets of rooms, befides the gar- 
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a was built at the expence of Dr. Robin= 

fon, Bifhop of London: And that on the 
left, at the expence of Dr. Carter, late Pro- 
voit; part whereof being intended as an ad- 
dition to the Provoft’s lodgings. 

This college was founded by Adam le 
Brome, Almoner to King Edward II. of 
whom he obtained a charter of incorporati- 
on for the eftablifhment of it, 1337, and 
was the firft Provoft thereof himfelf. King 
Edward II. and Edward. III. were con- 
fiderable benefactors to this college. King 
Edward III. particularly gave them the 
large meffuage of Le Oriel, fituate in St. 
John’s parifh, by which name the college 
was afterwards called ; from whence this 
college has been frequently held to be a royal 
foundation ; but the firit grant was made 
to St. Mary Hall, from whence the Fellows 
removed to Oriel, after that houfe was af- 
figned to them. He likewife gave them the 
hofpital of St. Bartholomew, near Oxford, 
with the lands thereunto belonging ; which 
is inhabited, at prefent, by eight poor men, 
who have a weekly allowance from the 
college. 


Other benefactors were John Frank, Ma-- 


fter of the Rolls in the reign of King Hen- 
ry VI. who gave 10001. to this college at 
his death, to} purchafe lands for the main- 
tenance of four fellows ; John Carpenter, 
once Provoft, and aft wreunde Bifhop of 
Worcefter er, was another benefactor; as was 
alfo William Smith, Bifhop of Lincoln, and 
Richard Dudley, fome time Fellow, and 
afterwards Chancellor of the church of Sa- 
rum: The laftof thefe gave the college the 
manor of Sway niwick i in Somerfetfhire, for 
the maintenance of two Fellows and fix Ex- 
hibitioners. Queen Anne annexed a pre- 
bend of Rochetier to the Provoft for ever, 
to increafe his income. Dr. Robinfon, Bi- 
fhop of London, befides the new building, 
gave 2500]. to augment the fellowhhips. 
And the late Duke of Beaufort gave 100 |. 
per ann. for four exhibitioners. 

The prefent members are a Provoft, 18 
Fellows, and 14 Exhibitioners; the whole 
nuinber of ftudents of all forts being about 
feventy. 

The Vifitor is the Bifhop of Lincoln. 

Chrift-Church college merits the obfer- 
vation of ftrangers, if we regard either the 
dimenfions of its buildings, the revenues, 
or the number of ftudents belonging to it. 


It is fituated in Fifh-ftreet, confifting of 


four courts or fquares, viz. x1. The great 

quadrangle, 2. Peckwater-fquare, 3. Can- 

terbury-court ; and 4. The Chaplains, be- 
fides feveral other leffer courts. 

The weft front of the great quadrangle is 

a magnificent Gothic building, 332 feet in 

length, 
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neth, flanked at each end with two turrets. 
a great gate is in the middle of t this front, 
and over it a beautiful tower, enriched with 
Gothic ornaments, defigned by Sir a pert 
pher Wren, ereéted by Dr. Fell, ad- 
mirably correfponds to the taite of the reft of 
the buildings. In this towcr om igs the great 
bell, called Tom, on the found whereof, 
at nine at night, the {cholars of the Univer- 
fity are to retire to their-re Ape&tive colleges. 
Tho’ the windows in the — are not ex 
actly regular, yet fuch a are fs of 
the proportions, and the ccna euce of 
the whole, that they raile ee admiration of 
every {pettaror, and help him to form an 
idea of the great foul of Cardinal Weltey. 
In this quadrang le ave the tlatues “of Cardi- 
nal Wolfey and Dean Fell ; that of the 
Cardinal in the fouth-eaft corner is jultly ad- 
mired as an excellent piece of workman- 
fhiy . 

The great quadrangle is 264. by 261 feet in 
the clear. The buildingsare regular and uni- 
form.; only the hall, which takes up more 
than half the fouth fide, ‘is confiderably ele- 
vated above the reft, and the whole finithed 
with a baluftrade of ftone. In the center of 
the area, below the tcrrafs, is a large bafon 
and fountain, adorned with a ftatue of 
Mercury, ona pedeftal ercéted upon a 
foundation of rock-work. 

The eaft and north fides of this qua- 
drangle are taken up with the Dean’s and 
four of the Canons lodgings. Thefe lod g- 
ings are capacious, for the moft part ele- 
gantly fitted up, and have beautiful gardens 
behind them. 

In the year 1638, the north fide of the 
grand quadrangle was begun ; but, before 
the fhell was finifhed, the civil wars broke 
out, whereupon it was demolifhed by the 
rebels, and the timber ferved the foldiers fox 
fuel: But, on the reftoration, this part cf 
the building was begur again, by fe: di- 
rection and e encourasement of Dr. Fell, then 
Dean of the college ; and finithed ann 
1665, together with that grand ftair-cafe 
Jeading up to the hall. 

The hail is by far the moft magnificent 
room of the kind in Oxford, and perhaps 
one of the largeft in the kingdom. The root 
is framed of umber curicufly wrought, and 
withal fo artfully contrived, as to produc 
2 very grand and noble effect. There are 
near 300 compartments in the cornice, 
which are embellifhed with as n ny coats 
of arms carved and blazoned in their proper 
colours. 

At the upper end of the hall, there is an 
a(cent of three fteps which ru n whole 
breadth, allotted to es hig rh ta 


which is a beautiful Gothic window in a 
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recefs, that ratty the attention of the 
curious obferver. ‘ 
This fuperb room has lately been much 
” pO: and improved by compleating 
ly ainting the wainfcot, painting and 
s the roof, and by the addition od a 
‘traits of former Dea 
nee great men that \ oun 
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bred at the college, which are difpofed 
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lien and 
; gf ee Corbeii 
3 ult, Bith« P of Cor! 
Dr. : ibifhop cf Yok; B 
Blackbourne, bifhop of Y ork ; 9 
Hooper, Bifhop of Bath and Wells ; 
fhop Wood; Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
Bithop of ” Winchetter 3 Mr. John Locke ; 
Dr. Benfon, Bifhop of Gloucefter, & 
the Jower end, Lord Arlincton ; 
ley Carleton; Dr. Ellis, Bifhop 
ford. 

The cathedral church ferves 
the college; the eaft windo 
which was done by Mr. Prix 
London, after a defign of Sir jam 
hill, reprefents the Epiphany. In tie Dor- 
mitogy, which is an ifle on the north fide 
of the choir, is the tomb of St. Frideiwide, 
who died A. D.739. In the fame piace, 
likewife, is a window vs curloufly painted, 
reprefenting St. Peter delivered out of pri- 
fon by the ang - Belides the principal fi- 
gures, there are onfiderable number of 
Roman _ folcdiers, ~ various fleeping atti- 
tudes, admirably we'l drawn ; and, though 
a very fmall p rtion of the glafs is ft: ined, 
the colours are brilliant, aud the whole ap- 
pears very lively. It was painted by J. O- 
liver, in his eightieth year, and given by 
him to the college, in the year r7oo. In 
this and other parts of the church, are fome 
monuments no le%$ remarkable for their ele- 
ptions, than their beautiful ftruc- 
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Three fides of Peckwater court are uni- 
form, dciigned by Dr. Aldrich, then Dean, 
no leis { for his fkill in architeture, 
than for hi 1ce in moit other branches 
fide contains fifteen 
ce luwer ftory is ruf- 
i ntrances. The fe- 
c a. itory, and the ruin above it, are con- 
tained in the beight of the Ionic order, 
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which refts upon the ruftic. Over the five 
middle windows in each fide is a beautiful 
pediment, which projects, fupported by 
three-quarter columns of the fame order, as 
the entablature and baluftrade of the other 
parts are by pilafters.—On the fourth fide of 
this court is a magnificent library, 141 feet 
Jong, built in the Corinthian order, the 
pillars of which are four feet in diameter. 
Underneath was intended a piazza opening 
to the fquare, with feven arches, and an 
a{cent of three tteps running the whole length 
of the building. This defgn has been ince 
altered, for the more convenient reception 
of the great collection of books belonging to 
the college, which is larger, perhaps, than 
that of any private fociety in Europe. The 
arches are now walled up half-way, and 
windows piaced in the reft of the fpace. 
Canterbury-court, formerly Canterbury- 
college, isa finall irregular Square, fouth-eatt 
of Peckwater, contiiting of ordinary build- 
ings, which, thougii they contain zood apart- 
ments, do not require a particular defeription. 
The Chaplains court is fituated fouth-eaft 
of the great quadrangle, on the north fide 


whereof is the old library, which was the 


hall or refectory of St. Fridefwide’s priory. 

The court of the grammar-{chool is fouth 
of the great quadrangle, havinz the hali on 
the north fide of it, and the college kitchen 
(built by the Cardinal) on the eaft. On 
the north fide, likewife, under part of the 
hall, is the Mafter’s common room, which 
is very noble and fpacious; in which is a 
fuperb marble chimney-piece, and over it 
an excellent buft, by Ryfbrac, of Dr. Buby, 
formerly mafter of Weftminfter {chool, and 
a great benefaftor to the college. Round 
the room are the piétures of feveral of the 
matters of the fame {chool, and other emi- 
nent men belonging to the college. There 
is alfo an elegant range of buildings, ufu- 
ally called Fell’s, looking towards the 
Long Walk and the meadows, which con- 
tain as defrable apartments as any in 
Chrift-church. The ftone, with which all 
thefe buildings, and the reft of the colleges, 
are built, is brought from Hedington, with- 
in two miles of Oxford. 

Next to the buildings of Chrift-church, 
their long gravel walk, planted on each 
fide with elms, deferves our notice, being a 
quarter of a mile in length, and of a pro- 
portionable breadth. This is much the 
fineft walk about Oxford. 

Parallel to this is another walk, under 
the walls of Corpus-Chrifti and Merton col- 
Jeges, which is much reforted to, in bright 
frofty weather, on account of its being thel- 
tered from the north winds by the c ileges 
abovementioned. 
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This college was founded by Cardinal 
Wolfey, upon the place where formerly 
ftood the priory of St. Fridefwide, which, 
with feveral other religious foundations, 
were diffolved, in order to endow the new 
college intended by the Cardinal. The de- 
fign was far from being compleated at the 
time of the Cardinal’s difgrace, little more 
being built, than the eaft, fouth, and part 
of the welt fides of the great quadrangle 
and the kitchen. And, as to the founda- 
tion itfelf, whatever it might be at that 
time, it is certain it was afterwards leffened, 
and the form of it altered two or three times 
by the King. The difgrace of the Cardi- 
nal happened in the year 1529, when the 
King feized upon this college, as well as 
the other eftates belonging to the Cardinal. 
In the year 1532, at the inftance of Lord 
Cromwell, the King new- modelled the 
foundation, and gave it the name of King 
Henry the Eighth’s College. This was 
fuppreffed in 1545, and, in the year follow- 
ing, 1546, the epifcopal fee was removed 
from Ofency to this college, and the church 
of St. Fridefwide conftituted a cathedral, by 
the name of Chrift’s-church. 

This foundation has continued in the 
fine form ever fince. It confitts of a Dean, 
ror ftudents, viz. fixty to be elected by 
the Canons, to which Queen Elifabeth af- 
terwards added forty more (to be annually 
fupplied from Wreftminfter fchool, as va- 
cancies fhould happen in that number) eight 
chaplains, eight {inging-men, and as many 
chorifters ; afchoolmafter, an ufher, an or- 
ganift, &c. Since the time of Queen Elifa- 
beth, this college has largely experienced 
the bounty of feveral benefactors, particu- 
larly Dean Fell, who left ten exhibitions of 
101. per ann. to commoners whofe good be- 
haviour fora year fhould recommend them to 
the favour of the college, and to be held 
for ten years, from the time they were no- 
minated to them. Another ftudent was 
added, to the hundred above, by William 
Thurfton Efq; in 1663, and is now in the 
gift of the Vernon family. Several exhi- 
bitions, of thirteen pounds per annum, were 
given by Lady Holford, for fcholars edu- 
cated at the Charter-houfe ; and many others 
by different benefactors. 

This college has no other Vifitor but the 
King, or thofe commiffioned by him; King 
Henry VIII, when he re-founded it, having 
appointed no fpecial Vifitor. 


Explanation of the View. 

a, Queen’s college. 6, Univerfity col- 
l'g:. ¢, All-fouls college. d, The ftec- 
ile -f St. Mary’s church. 

{To be coatinued.] 
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From the World. 
8 we can-fearce pafs an hour ia any 


company without hearing it frequent- 
ly afferted, that the prefent generation of 
fervants in this country are the proudeft, 
and the lazieft, the moft profligate, info- 
lent, and extravagant fet of mortals any 
where to be found on the face of the globe: 
To which indifputable truth I always rea- 
dily give my affent, with but one fingle 
exception, which is that of their Matters 
and Ladies. Now, though by this ex- 
ception I have incurred the contemptuous 
finiles of many a wife face, and the indig- 
nant frowns of many a pretty one, yet I 
fhall here venture to fhew, that the pride 
and lazinefs of our fervants, from whence 
their profligacy, *nfolence, and extravagance 
muft unavoidably proceed, are entirely ow- 
ing, not only to our example, but to our 
cultivation, and are but the natural pro- 
ductions of the fame imperfections in our- 
felves. 

In the firft place then, pride has put it 
into our heads, that it is moft honourable 
to be waited on by Gentlemen and Ladies ; 
and all, who are really fuch by birth or 
education, having alfo too much of the 
fame pride, however neceflitous, to fubmit 
to any fervitude however eafy, we are ob- 
liged to take the loweft of the people, and 
convert them by our own ingenuity into 
the genteel perfonages, we think proper 
fhould attend us. Hence our very foot- 
men are adorned with gold and filver, with 
bags, toupees, and ruffles: The valet de 
chambre cannot be diftinguifhed from his 
Matter, but by being better drefied ; and 
Joan, who ufed to be but as good as my 
Lady in the dark, is now by no means her 
inferior in the day-light. In great families 
I have frequently intreated the maitre d*hotel 
to go before me, and have pulled a chair 
for the butler, imagining them to be part, 
and not the leaft genteel part, of the com- 
vany. Their diverfions too are no lefs po- 
Fite than their appearance; in the country 
they are fpo-ifmen, in town they frequent 
piays, Opera’s, and taverns, and at hoine 
have their routs and their gaming-tables. 

But lett thus exalting our fervants to an 
equality with ourfelves fhould not fuffici- 
enily augment their pride, and dettroy all 
f:bordination, we take another method ftill 
more effectually to complet the work, 
which is, debating ouri¢lves to their mean- 
nels by a ridiculous imitation of their dre ffes 
and occupations. Hence were derived the 
flapped hat, and-cropped hair, the green 
frock, the lung ital, aud buckikin breeches: 
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Hence, amongit the Ladies, the round- 
eared cap, the ftuff night-gown, whire a- 
pron, and black leather thoe: And hence 
many perfons of the higheit rank daily em- 
ploy themfelves in riding matches, driving 
coaches, or in running before them, in or- 
der to convince their domeftics how greatly 
they are inferior to them in the execution of 
thefe honourable offices. Since then we 
make ufe of fo much art to corrupt our fer- 
vants, have we reafon to be angry with their 
concurrence ? Since we take fo much pains 
to inform them of their fuperiority, and our 
weaknefs, can we be furprifed that they de- 
fpife us, or difpleafed with their infolence 
and impertinence ? 

As the pride of fervants thus proceeds 
from the pride, fo does their lazinefs from 
the lazinefs of their Mafters: And indeed, 
if there is any characteriftic peculiar to the 
young people of fafhion of the prefent age, 
it is their lazinefs, or an extreme unwilling- 
nef$ to,attend to any tifiag, that can pive 
them the leaft trouble, or difquietude ; 
without any degree of which they would 
fain enjoy all the luxuries of life, in con- 
tradiStion to the difpofitions of providence, 
and the nature of things. They would 
have great eftates without any mahage- 
ment, great expences without any accounts, 
and great families without any difcipline 
or ceconomy ; in fhort, they are fit only to 
be inhabitants of Lubberland, where, as 
the child’s geography informs us, men lie 
upon their backs with their mouths open, 
and it rains fat pigs, ready roalted. From 
this principle, when the pride they have in- 
fufed into their fervants has produced a 
proportionable degree of Jazinefs, their own 
lazine{s is too prevalent, to fuffer them to 
ftruggle with that of their fervants; and 
they rather chute that all bufinefS fhould be 
neglected, than to enforce the performance 
of it; and to give up all authority, rather 
than take the pains to fuppert it: From 
whence it happens, that in great and noble 
families, where the domeftics are very nu- 
merous, they will not fo much as wait upon 
themielves ; and was it not for the friendly 
aififtance of chair-women, porters, chair- 
men and fhoc-blacks, procured by a gene- 
rous difiribution of ccals, candles, and pro- 
vilions, the common offices of life could 
never be executed. In fuch it is often as 
difficult to procure conveniencies, as in a 
Cefart ifland; and one frequently wants ne- 
ceffaries in the midft cf profufeneis and ex- 

ance. In iuch fainiltes [ have fome- 
times been fhut up in a cold room, and 
t ipter- 
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interdiGted from the ufe of fire and water 
for half a day; and, though during my 
imprifonment I have feen numberlefs fer- 
vants continually pailing by, the utmott I 
could procure of them was, that they would 
fend fomebody to reiieve my neceflities, 
which they never performed. In fuch I 
have feen, when a favourite dog has dif- 
charged a too plentiful dinner in the draw- 
ing-room, at the frequent ringing of the 
bel] numerous attendants make their ap- 
pearance, all intreated to depute fome one 
to remove the nufance with the utmoft ex- 
pedition, but no one has beca found in fuch 
a houfe mean enough to undertake fuch an 
employment; and fo it has lain fmoaking 
under the notes of the illuftrious company 
during the whole evening. 

I could produce innumerable inftances, 
minute indeed and unobferved, but well 
worthy obfervation, of the incroachments 
of our fervants on our eafine/s and indo- 
lence, in the introduétion of mott of the 
fafhions that have prevailed for feveral years 
paft in our equipages, and domeftic ceco- 
nomy ; all which are intirely calculaged for 
their pleafure, eafe, or advantage, th direct 
contradiction to our own. To mention but 
afew: Our coaches are made unealy, but 
light, that they may whirl us along with 
the utmoft rapidity, for their own amufe- 
ment. Glaffes before are laid afide, and 
we are immured. in the dark, that the 
coachman may no longer be under our in- 
fpeftion, but be drunk or afleep without 
any obfervation. Family liveries are dif- 
earded, becaufe badges of feurrility, which 
might give information to whom their 
wearers belonged, and to whom complaints 
might be addreffed of their cnormities. By 
their ¢areleffnefs and idlenefs they have 
ebliged us to hire all our horfes, and fo 
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have got rid of the labour of looking after 
them. By their impofitions on the road ° 
they have forced us into poft-chailes, by 
which means they are at liberty to travel by 
themieives, as it beft fuits their own eale 
and convenience. By their impertinence, 
which we have not patience to endure, nor 
refulution to reprefs, they have reduced us 
to dumb-waiters, that is, to wait upon our- 
felves; by which means they have fhakea 
off the trouble and condefcenfion of attend- 
ing us. By their profufion and mifmanage- 
ment in houfe-keeping, they have compel- 
led us to allow them board wages, by 
which means they have obtained a conftant 
excufe to loiter at public-houfes, and mo- 
ncy in their pockets to fquander there in 
gaming, diunkennels, and extravagance. 
The latt of thefe is an evil of fo g’gantic a 
fize, fo conducive to the univerfal corruption 
of the lower part of this nation, and fo in- 
tively deftructive of all family order, decen- 
cy, and ceconomy, that it well deferves the 
coufideration of a Legiflature, who are not 
themizlves under the influence of their fer- 
vanis, and can pay them their wages with- 
out any inconvenience. 

From what has been faid it plainly ap- 
pears, that every man in this country is ill 
ferved, in proportion to the number and 
dignity of his fervants ; the parfon, or the 
tradefman, who keeps but two maids and 
a boy not exceeding twelve years old, is 
ufually very well waited on; the private 
Gcntleman infinitely worfe ; but perions of 
great fortunes or quality, afraid of the idols 
of their own fetting up, are neglected, a- 
bufed, and impoverifhed by their depen- 
dants ; and the King himfelf, as is due to 
his exalted flaticn, is more impofed on, and 
worte attendcd, than any one of his fubjects. 
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